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Men Teach Homemaking, Too! 
See cover story page 12 








We'll have for you, from Canco’s Home Economics 
section, the latest news and the finest recipes 

for quick, delicious and nourishing meals 

using canned foods—in the classroom, in the 
restaurant and in the home. 


We'd like to talk over mutual interests in the 
food world . . . to learn more about your program 
plans for next year. And what’s more important, 
to see how we can be of real service to you. 


So don’t forget now—Booth 453. We'll be waiting. 
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Homemaking is "This"... "Not This"... say 7th-graders in Seattle. 


O YOU remember seeing the 
) Saturday Evening Post cover 

pictured upper right above? 
Did it arouse you? Did you do any- 
thing about it? 

A number of letters from home 
economists expressing their views on 
this cover illustration were published 
in a succeeding issue of the Post. 
We received several ourselves, in- 
cluding the following from Seattle: 


James Monroe Junior High School 
Seattle 7, Washington 


Dear Editor: 

Enclosed are two pictures and a 
short write-up of a hall display case 
at school which my students devel- 
oped from the picture on the Post 
for February 28, 1953, and the pic- 
ture on Practical Home Economics 
for June 1952. 

I thought perhaps you could use 
them in some way. 

Sincerely, 
Vanita M. Crofoot 


Indeed, we are glad to have this 
report and not just because of its 
compliment to a Practical Home Eco- 
nomics cover. We believe this proj- 
ect epitomizes good public relations 
for home economics. But you must 
read the write-up: 

“No,” said Miss Crofoot’s home- 
making classes, ‘‘We just can’t pass 


up such a picture as the Post had 
on its cover. At once three seventh 
graders—Marion Drake, Arleen Lau- 
ritzen, and Janine Renshaw—set to 
work to develop a hall case. What 
fun they had smearing cooked cereal 
over the edges of a double boiler and 
finding all the oldest pots and pans 
to place on the side called ‘Not 


This.’ On the opposite side called 
‘This,’ the girls chose sparkling 
clean dishes, silver and pots and 


pans to show the way they keep 
their work tables and to portray the 
ideal student and teacher. 

“Homemaking classes don’t really 
cook in such a dirty kitchen. We 
keep our school kitchen very clean. 
We don’t think the girls would like 
to work in such a messy kitchen, 
would you?” 

Now, what did Miss Crofoot and 
her students do that is so important 
from the standpoint of good public 
relations? First, they observed the 
chief essential of good public rela- 
tions which is to seize every oppor- 
tunity to tell the right story about 
home economics. Miss Crofoot and 
her students were not only aroused 
by the Post cover, their imagination 
was stimulated. They planned a hall 
display which utilized the offending 
cover to dramatize good home eco- 
nomics. Under “Not This” they 
placed the Post cover with the scorn- 





ful teacher and the spattered, be- 
wildered student. They contrasted it 
with the warm, friendly teacher and 
her interested students as portrayed 
on the Practical Home Economics 
cover and headlined it “This.” 

The display was attractively 
planned and successfully executed as 
you can see in the picture above. 
Think how many teachers from 
other departments of the school, 
and how many students, stopped, 
laughed, and gained the right im- 
pression of home economics. 

Finally, and also important, Miss 
Crofoot had photographs taken of 
the display to send to her home eco- 
nomics magazine and to the Satur- 
day Evening Post. No matter that 
the Post did not have space to print 
the photos. Miss Crofoot registered 
her point of view with the Post’s 
editors. How many of you did? 

Good public relations is essential 
to home economics today. It will be 
one of the chief topics of discussion 
at the American Home Economics 
Association meeting, June 23 - 26. 
The meetings will emphasize that you 
are the key to good relations! That 
means each and every one of us. We 
can all take a lesson from Miss Cro- 
foot and her seventh graders. 
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Now you see the machines! 





Now you don’t! 









New double-purpose table solves 


space problems...makes teaching easier 


Many sewing classrooms . . . like the one you 
see here at the Abbett School in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana... are installing the new SINGER Com- 
bination Sewing and Cutting Table. 

It is one of the most practical pieces of sew- 
ing-class material ever designed. See how it can 


save time and work for you—make your class- 





room more pleasant, more efficient. 


The new SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting Table 


Provides machines for two students, 
work space for two more! 
Now—even if classroom space 1s lim- 
ited, you can have to machines for 

every four students! 

No need for a separate row of space- 
consuming cabinets. No need for the 
class to be constantly shifting and shuf- 
fling around. The new SINGER* Table 
holds two full-sized SINGER Machines 
—and at the same time provides work 
space for two other students. 


Converts to a smooth-surface 

cutting table in a jiffy! 

You don’t have to use up space with 
separate cutting tables, either! 

Simply lower machines into SINGER 

l'able—slip removable panels back in- 

to place—you have a smooth, continu- 

ous surface. (An extra blessing if the 


room is used for other classes or study 

hall.) 

Developed at the suggestion of Dr. 
Anna M. Dooley, representing the New 
York City Board of Education—this 
new table meets every sewing room need. 
Gives you all these de luxe features: 
e 5-ply construction. Durable Formica 

or Masonite top. Solid birch legs. 

e 4 handy drawers. 

@ Built-in knee levers. 

e Dustproof shields which completely 
enclose machines when they are low- 
ered into table. 

e Tamper-proof locks on panels. 

@ Provision for adding automaticswitch 
to cut off power when machines are 
lowered. 


@ Size 60" x 42" x 30." 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


%A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1952, 1953, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries 


|UNE, 1953 


Available with any of the 3 regular SINGER* 
Sewing Machine classroom heads—at a special 
school discount. 





gfig* DON'T BE MISLED! SINGER sells and 
« services its products only through 
SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identi- 
fied by the Red “S” Trade Mark on 
the window and listed in your phone directory 
only under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 





New SINGER 
Junior Dressmaking Contest 


$70,000 IN PRIZES! [his summer, SINGER 
is sponsoring a Junior Dressmaking Contest 

for students who take the Teen-Age Sew- 
ing Course offered at all SINGER SEWING 
CENTERS. 

Girls 12 through 17 are eligible. Prizes 
include SINGER Machines, sewing cabinets, 
scissor sets and sewing boxes. Winners will 
be selected at local shop, district and re- 
gional levels. 

Get full rules and entry blanks for 
vour students—at your SINGER SEWING 
CENTER or at Booth 4265 at Kansas City 
4. H. E. Convention. Or send for details... 

use coupon in coupon section. 














NEWS NOTES... 





NEW graduate department of 

Home and Family Life, combin- 

ing the work of the department 
of Home Economics and the inter- 
divisional major in Education for 
Marriage and Family Life, will be 
established at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University in July, 1954. 
Mrs. Helen Judy-Bond will head the 
new department, and the faculty will 
include the staff in home economics 
and specialists in psychology, soci- 
ology, parent education, child devel- 
opment, counseling, and nursing. At 
the present time, the combined stu- 
dent body in these fields includes 168 
students working on Master’s de- 
grees and 43 working on doctorates. 

Main emphasis of the program 
will be the better preparation of 
leaders of schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, religious education, social 
agencies, and business to strengthen 
all aspects of home and family living. 


International Congress 


Many U. S. home economists who 
are going abroad this summer are 
planning to attend the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Home Econom- 
ics which is scheduled for Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, from August 12 to 
18. 

The last congress of the parent 
organization, la Federation Interna- 
tionale de l’Enseignement Menager, 
was held in Stockholm. It was at- 
tended by about 40 Americans. At 
the coming congress, even more 
Americans are expected. The Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association 
and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture are among the official bodies 
which will send delegates to the con- 
ference. One need not be a delegate 
to attend, however; the congress is 
open to all interested persons. 

The main theme of the congress 
is home economics at the service of 
life and its contribution to individ- 
ual and social progress. Mornings 
will be devoted to the study and dis- 
cussion of such questions as “Prac- 
tical methods in home economics 
training,” and “Careers for which 
home economics training is a prepa- 
ration.” Afternoon visits will be 
made to schools, hospitals, and other 


places of professional interest. 

Practical Home Economics will be 
represented at the international con- 
gress by Marion L. Cronan,,. school- 
lunch editor and Charlotte S. Black, 
editorial advisor. 

Family Finances 

Most homemakers are _ satisfied 
with the way in which the family 
finances are handled, according to the 
Schaefer Housewives Opinion Poll, 
a continuing survey of the views and 
preferences of homemakers. The 
first interview of the poll, conducted 
recently among 6,340 homemakers, 
indicated that only ten per cent ex- 
pressed a desire for a change in the 
family’s method of handling finances. 
The three most common methods of 
money management, in order of pref- 
erence, were: (1) wifely control of 
the entire family income, (2) an al- 
lowance for household expenses, and 
(3) the joint checking account. 


Teacher Recruitment 

A call for professional and civic 
workers throughout the nation to 
assist in recruiting youth for the 
teaching profession was issued re- 
cently by President Rees H. Hughes, 
Kansas State Teachers College. 

With a 50 per cent expansion of 
elementary school population well un- 
der way, and a similar expansion of 
high school population impending, 
Mr. Hughes feels the task of arous- 
ing active public interest in this 
problem has become the responsibil- 
ity of every professional worker in 
the field of education as well as civic 
groups interested in education. 

“The great majority of American 


youth not entering college must be 
reached in the high schools,” Mr. 
Hughes said. “Thousands of po- 
tentially good teachers must be found 
there, or be lost to the profession in 
the future. If intelligent counseling 
is lacking, and if high school stu- 
dents do not know the full facts 
about teaching, the building of an 
adequate corps of teachers for the 
schools of the nation may never be 
realized. Only high schools have 
full access to the nation’s manpower 
pool.” 


Family-Centered Curriculum 

Giving emphasis to the trend to- 
wards a family-centered curriculum 
in home economics, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity this summer will offer an 
Institute in Home Economics Cur- 
riculum. Purpose of the institute 
will be to provide an integrated, edu- 
cational approach to a family-cen- 
tered program, and to develop course 
content in light of this objective. 

Among the consultants will be Mrs 
Adella Ginter, director of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri’s department of 
clothing and textiles, and Dr. Esther 
McGinnis. The institute, which is 
one’ of more than 15 special insti- 
tutes, workshops, and conferences 
scheduled this summer by the Uni- 
versity, will be held June 11 to 20. 


Farm Homemakers 


“Both the past and the present 
can be guides to a better future for 
the farm family,” suggests Mary A. 
Roker of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Extension Service. 
Speaking on the occasion of the Na- 
tional Home Demonstration Week 
last month, Miss Roker reviewed the 
progress she has seen in her many 
years of working with farm home- 
makers. She recalled that 30 years 
ago, houses were usually too small 
for the family, and there was no 
electricity or gas. There were dirt 
roads, few automobiles, few doctors, 
and few, if any, home-demonstration 
agents. 

Today, there are 3,500 home dem- 
onstration agents. More than 8&4 


Dates to Remember 





JUNE 2\1—Father's Day 


Scotland 


Massachusetts 


23-26—American Home Economigs 44th annual meeting, Kansas City, Missouri 
JULY 2-6—Future Homemakers of America 3rd National Convention, Columbus, Ohio 
AUGUST 12-18—Eighth International Congress of Home Economics, Edinburgh, 
25-28—American Dietetic Association 36th annual meeting, Los Angeles, California 
NOVEMBER 10-13—1953 American School Food Service Association meeting, Boston, 


23-27—American Vocational Association Convention, Chicago, Illinois 
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per cent of farm homes have elec- 
tricity, and homes have greatly im- 
proved in comfort and conveniences. 
But, there’s still a long way to go, 
Miss Roker observed. The 1952 cen- 
sus showed that 73 per cent of farm 
homes still do not have piped run- 
ning hot and cold water, 72 per cent 
lacked bathroom facilities, and 83 
per cent of the homes were without 
central heating. 

The census figures also revealed a 
need for improvement in the educa- 
tion of farm women. Today’s chang- 
ing world has put new demands on 
women that call for education. Yet, 
in 1952, only 78 per cent of farm 
homemakers had completed elemen- 
tary school compared to 89 per cent 
of urban women, and only 37 per cent 
had finished high school compared to 
59 per cent of urban women. 


From Here to There— 

Louise Ford Fettinger has been 
named director of home economics 
education for the Maine State De- 
partment of Education. A past pres- 
ident of the Maine State Home Eco- 
nomics Association, she has been a 
state itinerant teacher trainer in 
home economics in Maine for six 
years. In her new position, Mrs. 
Fettinger succeeds Florence L. Jenkins 
who has retired after 27 years as 
director of the department. Miss 
Jenkins for many years was also an 
advisor of Practical Home _ Eco- 
nomics. 

Margaret Huck and Janet E. Tanis 
have joined the home-service center 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. 
Miss Huck, who will work in the 
home equipment department pre- 
viously was training representative 
at the Higbee Company in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Miss Tanis, who has been ap- 
pointed to the Companion’s food 
staff, was formerly home economics 
advisor at the Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company, New Jersey. 

Virginia Marie Jones, former super- 
visor in the home service department 
of the Equitable Gas Company, is 
the new director of home economics 
for Calgon, Inc., manufacturers of 
water conditioners and detergents. 
A large part of her new duties will 
be of an educational nature in con- 
tacts with retailers, distributors, 
teachers, home economists, and man- 
ufacturers of household appliances. 





Important Announcement 


Readers, subscribers, and librarians, 
please toke note! Scholastic Magazines 
moved on May 15 to new and larger 
quarters. The new address for Practical 
Home Economics and all the other Scho- 
lastic publications is 33 West 42 Street, 
New York 36, New York. 
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miracloth 


New nonwoven fabric that washes, wipes, dusts, cleans, 


polishes! NO LAUNDERING! Stain-free, germ-free, odor-free. 


Just rinse miracloth...and it’s snow y-white, sanitary, ready 


to use again! Dries in a jiffy. Tear off the size you want from 


the cutter edge box ..then see how it whisks through a dozen 


household chores. Super-absorbent, sturdy, long-lasting, 


miracloth wears well, performs efficiently, costs little 









miracloth Sales, The VISKING Corp., Dept. PH-6 
400 Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me a sample sheet and literature on miracloth 
for classroom demonstration: 


Nome 
Schoo 


Address__ 
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@ wash windows 











© wash dishes 

e dry dishes 

e polish glassware 

© wipe sinks, counters 
e dust, clean 


e polish mirrors 


Regular miracloth cutter-edge rolls available at your grocery or department store for only 49c. (Slightly higher on west coast ) 
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BOOKS 


Housing and Home Management 


By Dora S. Lewis, Jean O. Burns, 
and Esther F. Segner 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $3.20 Pp. 305 1953 

One of a series of texts planned 
for use in secondary schools, this 
is a book students will enjoy using. 
It is a practical guide to housing and 
home management and includes in- 
formation on planning and financing 
a home, home management, and 
choosing furnishings and household 
equipment. To add interest, the 
home-planning problems of two rep- 
resentative families are presented, 
and the reader follows the manner in 
which these problems are solved. 


The many excellent illustrations 
included in this book are worth 
mentioning. These well-chosen pho- 


tographs and charts add greatly to 
the interest of the text. 

—Reviewed by 

JACQUELINE DE GOUMOIS 


How to Buy Stocks 


By Louis Engel 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 


Price $2.95 Pp. 252 1953 
Written for the lay person, this 
informative book discusses invest- 


ments in simple terms. The author 
begins with the fundamental facts, 
and gradually leads the reader on 
to the more complicated details of 
the workings of the stock market. 
The author has a sound approach 
to investing. Throughout the book, 
he reminds the reader that it is wise 
to investigate the many aspects of 
the stock market before investing. 
He gives tips on the types of stocks 
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Illustration from the Home Freezing book. 
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to buy and how to go about buying 
them through a reliable broker. 

Although the book is easy to read, 

it is slanted for adult and college 

level reading rather than for high 

school instruction. 
—Reviewed by 
FLORENCE STASSEN 


The Complete Book of Home Freezing 


By Hazel Meyer 
J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 
Price $4.95 Pp. 437 1953 

The Complete Book of Home 
Freezing really lives up to its name. 
It covers all aspects of home freez- 
ing, including information on types 
of freezers, ‘“Food Plans,” wrapping 
materials, and specific information on 
the freezing of all kinds of foods. 
The chapters on freezing meat are 
of particular interest. The author 
traces a piece of beef from steer to 
steak, with information on grades, 
what to look for in conformation, 
finish, and quality, and how to age 
and prepare large carcasses for the 
freezer. 

Miss Meyer is thoroughly sold on 
the idea of home freezing, and per- 
haps some might not agree with all 
the varied uses she suggests. How- 
ever, anyone who is interested in 
freezing will find this book of value. 
J. de G. 





What to Cook for Company 


By Lenore Sullivan 
The lowa State College Press, Ames 
Price $3.95 Pp. 512 1952 

The imaginative recipes included 
in this book have come from Miss 
Sullivan’s many years of experience 
in teaching institutional manage- 
ment catering classes at Iowa State. 
Students from all over the world 
have contributed their individual 
ideas, and interesting stories accom- 
pany many of the recipes. 

Of special interest are the sections 
on appetizers and savories, sauces 
and relishes, and suggestions for fes- 
tive desserts. Whether the hostess 


is planning a family picnic, buffet 
supper, afternoon tea, or an elab- 
orate dinner, What to Cook for Com- 
pany will help her serve delicious 
food in a gracious manner. 
—J. de G. 


All-in-One Oven Meals 


By Ruth Bean 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.95 Pp. 217 1952 

A well-known home economist and 
television personality, Ruth Bean 
has prepared a unique and interest- 
ing cook book. It is planned to help 
the busy homemaker make efficient 
use of her oven in preparing meals, 
and over 100 menus and 350 recipes 
for foods that can be cooked together 
in the oven at similar temperatures 
are included. Attention has been 
given to such important details as 
choice of pan sizes so there will be 
no crowding. It is pointed out that 
certain types of foods—a moist cas- 
serole and a crisp pastry for exam- 
ple—should not be cooked at the 
same time because of differences in 
required moisture. There is also an 
interesting section on meals from 
the broiler. 


The Casserole Cookbook 


By John and Marie Roberson 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Price $2.95 Pp. 249 1952 

A fine collection of one-dish-meal 
recipes suitable for many occasions 
is included in this book. The clever 
introductory section contains illus- 
trations, descriptions, and histories 
of the various types of casseroles 
used throughout the world. Recipes 
from many foreign countries are in- 
cluded. 

Ingredients and 
clearly stated and 
Menu _ suggestions 
recipe. 


directions are 
easy to follow. 
accompany each 

—F.S 


Antoinette Pope School Cookbook 


By Antoinette and Francois Pope 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $3.95 Pp.611 1953 Revised 
Presented in a_ straightforward 
manner, this book will be of interest 
to those who enjoy preparing good 
food. The directions for prepara- 
tion are detailed and often include 
descriptions of how the food should 
look at various stages of mixing. 
The text contains many “extras” 
not always found in general cook- 
books. There are chapters on cake 
decoration and carving fruits and 
vegetables. Special sections on 
French pastries, Cantonese cookery, 
and teas are indicative of the wide 
variety of recipes contained in this 
book. —F. S. 
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MODERN FAVORITES 


Benson: Junior Miss (25¢) 

Everyone laughs with teen-age Judy. 

Charnwood: Abraham Lincoln (35¢) 

Vivid, dramatic biography of great man. 

Conrad: Almayer’s Folly (25¢) 

Moving story of life on Far East river. 

Crane: The Red Badge of Courage (25¢) 

Young soldier faces and conquers fear. 

Doyle: Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes (25¢) 

11 thrilling exploits of famous sleuth. 

Doyle: Hound of the Baskervilles (25¢) 

Sherlock Holmes faces his toughest case. 

Hardy: The Return of the Native (35¢) 

Girl struggles against gloomy environm2>t 

Hilton: Lost Horizon (25¢) 

Strange tale of a hidden land. 

Kipling: Kim (25¢) 

Great novel of a boy in India. 

Kipling: Captains Courageous (25¢) 

Young rich boy’s fantastic sea adventures. 

ws How Green Was My Valley 
¢ 

Troubled times in coal mines of Welsh valley. 

London: Call of the Wild (25¢) 

Tale of Alaska’s Gold Rush. 

Nordhoff & Hall: Mutiny on Bounty (35¢) 

Most exciting sea yarn of famous mutiny. 

Nordhoff & Hall: Men Against Sea (25¢) 

A sequel. Another stirring sea epic. 

Sabatini: Scaramouche (35¢) 

Swashbuckling French Revolution adventure. 

St. Exupery: Night Flight (25¢) 

Story of airline pioneering. 

St. Exupery: Wind, Sand and Stars (25¢) 

Adventure in mapping airline routes. 

Steinbeck: The Red Pony (25¢) 

Story of boy and horses in California, 

Stevenson: The Black Arrow (25¢) 

Stirring tale of England’s War of Roses. 

Stevenson: Great Short Stories (35¢) 

10 brilliant tales by master story-teller. 

Twain: Tom Sawyer (25¢) 

Humorous adventures of an American boy. 

Twain: Life on the Mississippi (25¢) 

Boyhood on the mighty river. 

Winwar: Joan of Are (25¢) 

Authentic story of courageous heroine. 

Werfel: Song of Bernadette (35¢) 

Deeply moving story of miracle of Lourdes. 
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OF READING ADVENTURE 


200 GREAT BOOKS BY 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


at 20% Discount! 


Here’s an unusual opportunity to enrich your personal library with some of the really 


GOLDEN GALLEON 


worthwhile books of today and yesterday, at a substantial saving. For the books on 
this list—-whether classics which have stood the test of the ages, or books by more 
recent authors—have the timeless quality of good writing. All books on this list may 


be ordered at 20% discount. Use the coupon to order books and figure your discount. 


FOREVER FAVORITES 
Austen: Pride and Prejudice (35¢) 
Comedy of manners of English country folk. 
Bronte: Wuthering Heights (35¢) 
Intriguing novel of strange household. 
Carroll: Alice In Wonderland (25¢) 
Five humorous favorites plus 92 illustrations. 
Collins: The Moonstone (25¢) 
Famous mystery about missing gem. 
Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities (35¢) 
Story of London, Paris in French Revolution. 


. Dickens: Oliver Twist (25¢) 


Abridged edition of best-loved novel. 

Eliot: Silas Marner (25¢) 

Aging Man’s struggle against Industrial Revo- 

lution, 

Lindeman, ed.: Emerson (35¢) 

Basic writings of America’s sage. 

Franklin: Autobiography of 
Franklin (25¢) 

Story of his life told with sharp wit, wisdom. 


Benjamin 


. Hawthorne: House of Seven Gables (25¢) 


Hereditary curse upon a household. 

Hawthorne: The Scarlet Letter (35¢) 

Classic novel of Puritan injustice. 

Homer: Odyssey (35¢) 

Best-selling adventure story for 3,000 years. 

Homer: The Iliad (35¢) 

World’s greatest war novel. 

Padover: Jefferson (abridged) (35¢) 

Biography of Declaration of Independence 

author. 

Melville: Moby Dick (25¢) 

Adventurous tale of whaling-ship days. 

Poe: Great Tales and Poems (35¢) 

21 tales, over 30 poems from writer's best. 

Shakespeare: Four Great Tragedies (35¢) 

Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar 

Macbeth. 

Shakespeare: Four Great Comedies (35¢) 

Tempest, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, Mid 

summer-Night’s Dream. 

= Four Great Historical Plays 
(35¢) 

Richard III, Henry IV (2 parts) Henry V. 

Thoreau: Walden (25¢) 

American classic of return to simple life. 


ANTHOLOGY FAVORITES 


Pocket Book of Verse (35¢) 
Choice collection of inspired poems. 


Untermeyer, ed.: Pocket Book of Story 
Poems (25¢) 

Poems of romance, humor, adventure (380 

pages). 

Herzberg, ed.: This Is America (25¢) 


More than 100 selections from American litera- 
ture. 

Twenty Grand Short Stories (25¢) 

20 top short stories from Scholastic. 

Good Reading (35¢) 

Your guide to 100 more great books. 
Stefferud, ed.: Wonderful World of Books 


(35¢ 
Illustrated handbook for book lovers. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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50 GREAT BOOKS OFFER 


] 

] 

| Order books by writing quantity opposite 

] book number in appropriate price column. 

| Then list the number and amount of 25¢ and 
35¢ books and add. Multiply by .80 to get 

] your 20% discount. This gives the amount to 

| be enclosed with your order. 

] 


Sorry, books cannot be shipped unless check 
or money order accompanies coupon! 

















TOTAL AMOUNT: $ - 
Multiply by .80 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 
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We cannot accept order for less than five 
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BY ELLEN PENNELL 





ERE’S warning! The time is near 
when your school will be asked 
to present home economics on 

television. Even if there is no sta- 
tion in your vicinity, one nearby may 
suggest that you package a program 
on film. They may generously offer 
you thirty minutes to explain all 
that takes part in the major depart- 
ments of this broad field of home 
economics. 

Such was the challenge offered to 
home economics student clubs at 
Iowa State College last spring. Mar- 
garet McKeegan, producer of the 
home economics program, Your 
Home Hour, at WOI-TV, asked stu- 
dents to present their own preview 
of Veishea, a four-day campus-wide 
spring festival. This is a student- 
produced campus activity sponsored 
by the college to inform parents and 
prospective students of opportunities 
at Iowa State. The name, Veishea, 


Miss Pennell is Assistant Professor, 
Department of Technical Journalism, 
at Iowa State College, Ames 





Joyce Belloumoni, textile and clothing senior, demonstrates 
draping of Barbara Watts’ dress on a small model. At right, 


Student planned 
at lowa State 


is derived from the courses offered 
at the college—Veterinary Medicine, 
Engineering, Industrial Science, 
Home Economics, and Agriculture. 

Each of the home economics clubs 
(there are nine at Iowa State) 
through a committee prepared 
sketches and submitted them to stu- 
dents in a television course who 
wrote and prepared the program. 
Students in this class are required 
to originate, write, select talent, and 
produce programs. They work out 
budgets and prepare publicity of all 
programs. 

Time was allotted to each home 
economics department ‘according to 
its general appeal and wealth of TV 
material. Because of the nature of 
the subject matter, the program was 
developed as a combination of live 
and filmed features. 

According to Gloria MeVicor, stu- 
dent narrator for the program, each 
home economics department was rep- 
resented by students who had more 
than average poise and _ television 


appeal. The live features were car- 


at lowa State. 
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ried very well by the girls, but the 
filmed sections presented the most 
unique and entertaining aspects of 


Ts 




















the respective departments since 
they revealed natural, on-the-spot 
scenes. 


But we can best describe the pro- 
gram by giving excerpts from the 
script. The narrator, who was pre- 
sented by the producer of the pro- 
gram, set the pace: 

“We students are happy at 
Veishea-time since this is when our 
parents and friends can see the re- 
sults of our college efforts. But the 
most important visitor we welcome 
to our open house is the high school 
senior miss. We want her to be just 
as enthusiastic about home economics 
as we are. So let’s take her to the 
Applied Art Department where Kala 
Roberts, an art student, will show 
what goes on there.” 

This section was filmed with voice 
of narrator describing the scene: 

“Kala shows a fascinating array 
of equipment for almost any type of 

(Continued on page 10) 


Barbara models dress she designed and constructed in classes 
She, too, is a clothing and textile senior. 
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We'd Like to Play Hostess to You 





Eugenia Hatcher Martha Kelly Vera Swope Rose Briem 






































While you’re at the A.H.E.A. Convention, won’t and jelly making, we’ll see that you get them. Per- 
you stop by and say hello to us! We'd like to tell you — haps you'll find our full-color recipe books a help, 
about our products and how they add pleasure too. We’ve worked to make them as practical and 
and leisure to the homemaker’s life. as useful as possible. 

If you’re interested in receiving free educational So be sure and drop by for a chat and a beverage. 
materials . . . including a slide and a movie on jam _ — Wel have a little gift for you and lots of new ideas. 
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Birds Eye Frozen Foods Post’s Cereals Sanka Coffee 





Walter Baker’s Chocolate Products Swans Down Jell-O Desserts 
Ser Calumet Baking Powder Baker’s Coconut Log Cabin Syrup 
“ Minute Tapioca Kool-Aid Certo and Sure Jell 
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Maxwell House Coffee and Tea 


FRANCES BARTON, 


familiar symbol of the La France and Satina Minute Rice Kernel Fresh Nuts 
44 home economists at 
General Foods. Jack and Jill Cat Food Gaines Meal and Krunchon 
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250 Park Avenue, 


GENERAL FOODS CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT New york 17,N. Y. 
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Beverly Gould and Ruth Anderson discuss 
the bride's issue of the lowa Homemaker. 


T. V. at lowa State 
(Continued from page 8) 
art work including crafts. Here is 
a student developing skill in wood- 


craft. Notice how she shapes and 
hollows out the wood for a salad 
bowl. 


“When it comes to novelty weav- 
ing, the art department has many 
conversation pieces. There is an art 
major weaving a place mat from 
cornhusks. 

“Silk-screen printing is another 
popular course. See the two girls 
finishing a lovely patterned tray 
cloth. These girls originated the de- 
sign which they had burned intu the 
silk screen. Paint was applied on 
one end of the screen and carefully 
spread over the entire surface leav- 
ing the clear bright pattern you see. 

“Next comes the interesting jewel- 
ry the girls have made. Dorothy 
Maitland, a student especially gifted 
in this craft, selects a pin she has 
designed for casual wear.” 

The following section of the pro- 
gram now shifts back to a “live” 
scene of the textile and clothing de- 
partment. Narrator continues: 

“Our eager young visitor now 
takes a peek at the textile and cloth- 
ing department where Iowa State co- 
eds are studying historic costume 
design. These girls are majoring in 
this course. Our visitor admires a 
dress designed by one of the stu- 
dents, Barbara Watts. Barbara first 
shows the sketch of her dress in 
fashion illustration. In a later class, 
she constructed the same dress. 

“Now we see Joyce Belloumoni of 
Arcadia, California, demonstrating 
how to drape material on a quarter- 
size model, but let Joyce tell about 
Thad 

“While Barbara is getting ready 
to model her dress, I will show you 
how we learn to drape the material 
on the model. Barbara chose a cot- 
ton striped material which lends it- 
self to this interesting yolk effect. 
Note, too, the full dolman sleeve 
which is cool and comfortable for a 
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summer dress and easy to care for.” 

Barbara comes on the scene as 
Joyce continues to describe her 
dress. The scene then shifts back to 
film and the narrator takes over: 

“Just a short way down the hall, 
our visitor finds the food research 
department. Here she sees the ex- 
perimental rats who play an import- 
ant role in the study of nutrition. 
Through experiments with these 
rats, we learn what nutrients are 
necessary to support, life and in what 
quantities they are, required. This 
information goes to the experimental 
food lab where students learn to pre- 
pare food that will retain these nu- 
trients. 

“In meal planning courses, a rela- 
tionship of cost to nourishment is 
studied. Students learn attractive 
table arrangements and tempting 
food preparation. 

“Now students are ready to tackle 
the job of quantity cookery. A stop 
at Frailey Hall’s kitchen, from which 
thousands of men students are fed, 
any afternoon six weeks before 
Veishea finds institutional manage- 
ment majors rolling out pie crusts. 
These are for the popular Veishea 
cherry pies sold in connection with 
institution management open house. 
The girls use 900 pounds of cher- 
ries to fill the shells which are 
baked as needed during sales. Over 
7,000 cherry pies have been made 
for sale this year. They are stored 
in the freezer until time for baking. 

“Back to the institution manage- 
ment kitchen in Home Economics 
Hall where more practice work is 
done. Every-day work of the de- 
partment includes teaching the tech- 
niques of planning, preparing, and 
serving large quantities of food. 
Food prepared is used in the tea- 
room kitchens. The students put 
into actual practice what they have 
learned in basic food preparation 
courses. This is combined with sci- 


entific methods and an atmosphere 





Household equipment major, Barbara Red- 
dington, demonstrates use of waffle iron. 





of business and professional activity. 

“The tea room has a reputation 
for its variety of interesting and de- 
licious salads. Here you see the girls 
placing salads on plates ready to be 
served. Each day, the tea room 
serves luncheon to approximately 70 
people. These are largely members 
of the college faculty, but students 
and visitors desiring to eat there 
may make reservations also.”’ 

Press Building section comes next 
as live feature. Narrator continues: 

“Next we look in on a group that 
divides its time between Home Eco- 
nomics Hall and the Press Building 
on the eastern part of the campus. 
Let’s hear Ruth Anderson, associate 
editor of the Homemaker, tell about 
the technical journalism  depart- 
ment”: 

“Technical journalism is for those 
students who are specializing in 
home-economics writing. For prac- 
tical training, women majoring in 
this department work on the Jowa 
State Daily, the college newspaper, 
and on the Jowa Homemaker. This 
afternoon, Beverly Gould of Water- 
loo, publisher of the Homemaker, is 
working on layouts. What issue of 
the magazine will this one be, Bev?” 

Bev replies: 

“This is the special issue for May. 
It is special since it’s the Bride’s 
number and the largest in the his- 
tory of the publication.” 

Ruth continues: 

“Every word of the magazine is 
written by students. In addition, 
they sell advertising space and pre- 
pare most of the copy for the ads. 
This is excellent training for girls 
going into business positions in jour- 
nalism. This course covers radio and 
television, too, which is of particular 
interest for those who are majoring 
or minoring in journalism with a 
home economics background. There 
is a great demand for graduates in 
technical journalism.” 


Narrator takes over as this phase 
of program goes back on film: 

“Just as journalism is communica- 
tion of news, education is communi- 
cation of ideas and information. 
Here is one of the largest depart- 
ments in home economics. 

“Elizabeth Skyberg, home-econom- 
ics education major, discusses her 
lesson plans for the week with her 
supervisor. The home-economics stu- 
dent teachers gain experience in 
teaching in nearby high schools. 
Miss Skyberg demonstrates before 
her class of high school girls the cor- 
rect procedures for putting up hair. 

“She chose this as one method of 
teaching junior high girls to take 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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You want your home economics 
instruction to have a flavor that 
makes students say, “‘I like that!” 
And they'll mean it, too, when 
the subject is cooking with an 
Electric Range. Such instruction, 
of course, requires modern, auto- 
matic Electric Ranges in your 
school laboratory. Scientifically 
prepared teaching recipes, too, 
are a help. One of them, pre- 
pared by Demetria Taylor, na- 
tionally-known home economist, 
is included on this page. Try it! 


SPRING VEGETABLE PLATTER (Makes 4 servings) 


1 bunch asparagus 
(about 22 pounds) 
12 small new potatoes 
1 pound fresh peas 
2 medium-size young carrots 


4 buttered hot toast triangles 
Mosk Hollandaise* 
Butter or margarine 
Paprika 
1 tablespoon chopped fresh mint 


1. Prepare vegetables: Wash asparagus, remove scales; break 
off woody ends. Scrub potatoes; pare narrow band of skin 
around each. Shell peas. Scrape carrots; slice thin. 2. Place 
asparagus and potatoes in separate saucepans containing | 
inch boiling salted water; combine peas and carrots in third 
saucepan containing 4 inch boiling salted water; cover pans 
tightly; bring to boiling on high heat; reduce heat; cook veg- 
etables until tender (15-20 minutes). 3. Drain vegetables; 
season potatoes and peas and carrots with butter or margarine, 
sprinkle potatoes with paprika, peas and carrots with chopped 
fresh mint. 4. Arrange asparagus tips on toast triangles down 
center of heated platter; top with Mock Hollandaise; arrange 
potatoes and peas and carrots on either side. 

*Mock Hollandaise—Combine 1 cup mayonnaise or salad 
dressing, 3 tablespoons lemon juice, 1 tablespoon sugar, and 
a dash of cayenne in top of double boiler; heat over simmering 
water just until hot. Makes | cup. 





ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL ¢ BENDIX * CCOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE * GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON + HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR * MONARCH + NORGE «+ PHILCO + WESTINGHOUSE 
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Photo by Edith Triggs 


Fred Stokes gives students the man's point of view towards home furnishings projects. 


making?” asked the pretty 
high school freshman. 

“Honest, it’s the truth,” her friend 
assured her, “right here at Castle- 
mont. And I’ve got him for foods 
class this afternoon.” 

“Well, what will they think of 
next?” 

* Many of the students, and the fac- 
ulty, too, had the same reaction when 
Fred Stokes joined the homemaking 
department of Castlemont High 
School in Oakland, California, four 
years ago. 3ut their doubts soon 
vanished. He has proved that a man 
can do an excellent job teaching 
homemaking. But let’s go back to 
the beginning of the story, and see 
how it all came about. 

It started as a dare on the foot- 
ball field. One morning in late Au- 
gust, 1940, during a pre-season foot- 
ball practice at a State Teachers 
College in Pennsylvania, members 


Workin A man teaching home- 


Mr. Stokes teaches home economics 
at Castlemont High School, Oakland, 
California. Mrs. Poulsen is super- 
visor of homemaking for the Oakland 
Public Schools. 
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of the team were discussing teacher 
placement. At that time there was 
an overabundance of high school 
teachers being trained. One big 
player made the comment, “There 
are always home economics positions 
open, Stokes, why don’t you try 
that?” So Fred Stokes replied, 
“O.K., I will if you will.’ As a re- 
sult, Fred spent the next two years 
studying home economics. 

Fred recalls that he spent more 
time and effort on clothing than 
anything else. His first experiences 
in clothing construction stand out in 
his memory. Fingers stiff from foot- 
ball practice found it difficult to 
cope with the intricacies of a needle. 
In fact, frequently the only time 
he knew the exact location of the 
needle was when he pricked himself. 

It was probably to be expected 
that there would be a lot of ribbing, 
kidding, and teasing concerning this 
shift in profession. Invariably, mem- 
bers of visiting teams wanted to 
see the “home ec’er” who was play- 
ing football. However, this unique 
home economics major was well ac- 
cepted by his fellow students. The 
girls were delighted to welcome a 
man into their classes and went 


HELEN STAGER POULSEN 
INTERVIEWS 
JOHN F. STOKES 








out of their way to provide help. 
As for Fred, he was in clover. With 
a ratio of 300 girls to one man, what 
man wouldn’t be? 

Almost immediately Fred became 
an authority on food and table serv- 
ice for all of the men’s organizations 
to which he belonged. One of these 
groups took further advantage of 
his training and made him costume 
chairman of the “Varsity I Show.” 

World War II interrupted Fred’s 
college life. He joined the Coast 
Guard for three and one half years 
and served as cook and baker. Dur- 
ing this period, he married Myra, 
a girl from California. 

All of Myra’s friends thought she 
was lucky to marry a home econo- 
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mist. But she countered with, “How 
would you like your husband to come 
home and analyze your meals?” In 
spite of this, both Fred and Myra 
are certain that they are lucky to 
have found each other. 

In the spring of 1946, Fred re- 
turned to college. He and Myra 
shared an apartment house with 
three other young married couples, 
all of the men being former G.I.’s. 
It was only a short time before Fred 
became the authority on cooking in 
the house. 

Fred had postponed his courses in 
child care and development and his 
nursery school experience as long as 
possible. He remembers his first 
day of observation of two- to four- 
year-olds at the nursery school. A 
couple of the children had an ar- 
gument and decided to settle it by 
physical means. Other student ob- 
servers (girls) were upset and quite 
shocked by Fred’s “Let them fight it 
out,” and were chagrined when .the 
instructor agreed. 

Nearby high schools took advan- 
tage of the man who was a home 
economics major. He became a pop- 
ular speaker, especially in schools 
where faculties were encouraging 
boys to take homemaking courses. 

The time which Fred spent in the 
home-management house was in 
every aspect a real-life experience. 


TEACH 


In addition to having to care for 
the baby who lived in the manage- 
ment house, he had to cope with a 
fractured ankle in a cast, and a wife 
who worked. Myra led a plush life 
for nine weeks, coming home to de- 
licious meals, a perspiring husband, 
and a puzzled baby. 

Practice-teaching posed some prob- 
lems. One was housing. Usually 
girls roomed together at the teach- 
ing center. It was necessary to find 
schools near enough to the college 
so Fred could commute. Another 
problem was a beginning clothing 
class for girls. It was decided that, 
with certain fitting problems, it 
would be wise to have the assistance 
of the supervising teacher. Other 
practice-teaching experiences includ- 
ed classes in family living and foods. 

After graduation, the Stokes fam- 
ily came west to Oakland, California, 
Myra’s home. Fred wanted to teach 
homemaking, but teacher placement 
personnel discouraged him. There- 
fore, he accepted a position with H. 
J. Heinz Company as food technolo- 
gist. 

Then in the spring of 1949 on 
one of my regular visits to a junior 
high school, one of the homemaking 
teachers remarked, “A former stu- 
dent brought. her husband over to 
meet me the other night. He has 
a fine background in home economics 
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Otten there are more boys than girls in Mr. Stokes’ home- 
making classes. Here is a typical discussion with students. 
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education and is prepared to teach 
homemaking.” A short time after 
this incident, Fred Stokes sat in our 
office receiving instructions concern- 
ing procedures for applying for a 
position in the Oakland Public 
Schools. 

Fred found it no different to apply 
for the position of homemaking 
teacher than for any other job. As 
in many cities, a man had never been 
hired as a homemaking teacher in 
Oakland. Thus, before hiring a man 
for this field, it was important to 
make certain there was a vacancy 
in a school where he would be ac- 
cepted by the principal, the faculty, 
and the students. 

He was assigned to Castlemont 
High School. The principal, Dr. Al 
Baker, had previously indicated that 
he would be agreeable to the ar- 
rangements. Recently, Dr. Baker 
was questioned about the value of 
having a man as a member of the 
homemaking department. He replied 
that having both men and women 
instructors gives the department a 
more balanced perspective. It helps 
broaden the department, which re- 
sults in appealing to more students, 
and it makes homemaking “respect- 
able” for boys. In fact, at Castle- 
mont there are often more boys than 
girls in homemaking classes. 

Most teachers remember the first 
faculty meeting in a new school as 
a time when they undergo inspection. 
Fred Stokes, however, is certain that 
he underwent an unusually rigid in- 
spection. He felt that everyone was 
especially curious about what kind 
of man would be teaching homemak- 
ing. But the members of the fac- 
ulty quickly accepted him. In fact, 
they intimated that he was just what 
Castlemont needed. 

The students had mixed reactions. 

(Concluded on page 44) 


Photos by Betty Castleton 


Although Mr. Stokes enjoys teaching all areas of homemaking, 
he admits that teaching foods will always be a favorite. 
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PART 2: We use the whole school for our 


homemaking classroom 
in a new program of 


Inter-School 
Projects 


NTER-SCHOOL projects in home- 

making are the order of the day 

at Gilboa-Conesville Central Ru- 
ral School. As described in last 
month’s article, this program gives 
advanced homemaking students the 
opportunity to work on_ special, 
chosen projects throughout the 
school. 

Our new “big sister’? organization 
is a good example of the way in 
which the program has grown. As 
students worked on their individual 
projects, several of them discovered 
youngsters in the lower grades who 
were in need of immediate personal 
attention. After first consulting our 
principal, the school nurse, the teach- 
ers of the kindergarten, first and 
second grades, and parents, we de- 
veloped a plan whereby we could help 
these children without causing hard 
feelings within their homes. 

As “big sisters” the girls of our 
Homemaking Three class have done 
wonders for the youngsters and for 
the school as well. The little chil- 
dren have been scrubbed clean and 
sweet. Their hair has been combed 
and neatly dressed, and they has 
been given fresh clothing daily. The 
homemaking girls have collected 
clothing and now have a complete 
wardrobe for each child. On week 
ends, they have made blouses and 
skirts from donated garments. 

The little girls go back to their 
classrooms, all smiles, and with evi- 
dent pride in their appearance. When 
we see these children, who were pre- 
viously lonely and unfortunate, walk 
arm in arm with classmates, we are 
truly well repaid. 

How This Program Began 

But we promised to tell the back- 
ground of our inter-school program 
and how it came about. With such a 
living and growing experience, it is 
well to remember that it cannot be 
established in a short period of time. 
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We have been together as teachers 
and students for three years. In 
order to know students well enough 
to instill in them a desire to select, 
plan, and carry out these experi- 
ences, there are many things to con- 
sider. Perhaps the most important 
devices to stimulate interest include: 

1. Teacher visits to the homes— 
just as many of these as it is possible 
to make. Each visit contributes to 
understanding among teacher, stu- 
dent, and parent. It’s also helpful 
to visit the places where students 
may happen to be employed. 

2. Student-teacher field trips to 
places of common interest. 

3. Individual conferences, informal 
and of a confidential nature, between 
teacher and students on a friend-to- 
friend basis. 

4. Other contacts with parents, 
friends, and other teachers of the 
student concerned. 

After teacher and students know 
each other well and have a mutual 
respect, and understanding of the 
highest standards possible in a given 
situation, the time is ready for 
the introduction and promotion of 
projects such as were described in 
the first article. 

In our community, the girls do a 
great deal of work at home.  Al- 
though they have made no objection 
to the regular cooking, sewing, and 
housekeeping projects, they seemed 
to lack the enthusiasm that should 
accompany a happy, productive ex- 
perience. From time to time, I 
asked girls to volunteer to help me 
with various special tasks. Soon it 
became noticeable that the same girls 


BY ELSIE GISEL DAY 





Mrs. Day teaches homemaking at 
the Gilboa-Conesville Central Rural 
School at Gilboa, New York. 


always volunteered for the same type 
of jobs. This encouraged me to in- 
troduce the inter-school projects. 
These had been discussed previously 
by our district group of homemaking 
teachers. 

In a very short time, we had stu- 
dents stationed all over the building 
during periods that did not interfere 
with their other school work. You 
have already read about the kinds 
of situations selected. The students 
know that the full responsibility is 
on their shoulders. This responsi- 
bility, without any obvious ‘“‘check- 
ing up” has given them increased 
confidence. Not a single student has 
failed to fulfill her own detailed plan 
of work. 


Evaluation Techniques 


In evaluating our work, we have 
made use of the following methods: 

1. Individual conferences between 
the student and homemaking teacher. 

2. Group reports (oral) at which 
time everyone is given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the extent of her 
work, and any problems that may 
have arisen. This is an important 
phase of the work for there are many 
times when two or more projects 
interlock, and the girls work to- 
gether. 

3. Written reports—the student’s 
own evaluation of her activity. 

4. Conference between the home- 
making teacher and other educators 
involved. 

5. Written statements by the fac- 
ulty, school nurse, and others. 

6. General questionnaires covering 
the basic techniques involved in all 
our inter-school projects. 

Each girl has her own folder in 
which all this material is filed. 

These students, of course, are in 
our advanced class, Homemaking 
Three. They work on their projects 
along with the regular course of 
study. This presents no problem, 
for the girls give voluntarily of their 
free time. Much of the work is done 
before school starts, during the noon 
hour, or during the study period. 
Whenever necessary, we use part of 
our double class period for specific 
help or advice. 

Benefits of the Program 

This program of carrying home- 
making throughout the school is new 
to all of us, and we are feeling our 
way. But since the program started, 
our department has certainly re- 
ceived a fine name. Many older girls, 
who have been more or less unin- 
terested in homemaking have recent- 
ly made changes in their schedules 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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Last in a series of articles on the application 
of the needs theory in home economics teaching 





N this last article on the applica- 
tion of the needs theory in home 
economics teaching, it might be 

well to review the eight basic needs 
of the individual as presented at 
the start of the series. The following 
emotional needs were considered to 
be unusually important: 

1. The need for belonging. 

2. The need for achievement and 
recognition. 

3. The need for economic security. 

4. The need to be relatively free 
from fear. 

5. The need for love and affection. 

6. The need to be relatively free 
from intense feelings of guilt. 

7. The need for self-respect and 
sharing in the values that direct 
one’s life. 

8. The need for guiding purposes 
in understanding the world in which 
one lives. 

In previous articles, the first six 
of these needs have been discussed. 
The need for self-respect and the 
need for guiding purposes will be re- 
viewed here. 


Need for Self-Respect 


During the second year of life a 
child begins to develop feelings of 
independence. He sees that he can 
influence the actions of others, that 
some of his wishes are respected and 
that he is a personality in his own 
right. This feeling of personal 
worth is of the utmost importance 
in the development of healthy person- 
alities. If, however, as an individ- 
ual grows, he feels that people look 
upon him as being unimportant, too 
young, too small, or too inexperi- 
enced to be taken into consideration, 
the feelings of personal worth are 
weakened. Students want to share 
in the planning of their lives, in 
Dr. Raths is director of research in 
education at New York University. 
Dr. Fleck is chairman of home eco- 
nomics at the same school. 
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the process of making selections and 
decisions, and in meeting the need 
for self-expression. 

Home economics teachers can help 
meet this need for self-respect and 
sharing of individuals in many ways. 
Students may be asked to share in 
setting up standards of achievement, 
in choosing curriculum experiences, 
and in deciding on possible solutions 
to current problems. 

All too often in teaching home 
economics, over-emphasis is placed 
on the role of information and skills 
in the lives of students. Giving 
boys and girls choices about learn- 
ing to think and plan together, learn- 
ing to identify values, learning to 
appreciate differences, learning to 
get along with others, and learning 
to explore the world is showing a 
respect for their personalities which 
in turn will help them to develop 
and live a full life. 

It behooves the home economics 
teacher to build a curriculum of 
varied emphasis so that the many 
abilities of various students may be 
utilized. In addition, these capaci- 
ties of individuals should not be 
debased or underestimated. The job 
of the teacher is to build an inward 
self-respect and to make _ students 
feel that they are important human 
beings whose ideas and values are 
respected. 


Need for Guiding Purpose 


Meeting the need for guiding pur- 
poses has many important ramifica- 
tions. Often as children grow up 
they gain an impression that there 
are adequate answers for all ques- 
tions. Later, they are brought into 
contact with seemingly unrelated 
segments of the world. From the 
movies, radio, television, newspapers, 
books, magazines, and from friends, 
teachers, religious leaders, and fam- 
ily, students learn about death, di- 
vorce, social status, government, war, 
unemployment, minority groups, de- 


linquency, and other social problems. 
Questions may pile up in their minds 
as they attempt to come to grips 
with the whole of it. When a home 
economics student does not under- 
stand her place in the world, she 
may become disturbed. The job of 
the home economics teacher is to 
help students intelligently fashion 
purposes which are compatible with 
their understanding of the world. 
Most people want to make life mean- 
ingful, purposeful, knowledgeable, 
and understandable. 

To help students meet this need, 
a home economics teacher will do 
well to provide a permissive atmos- 
phere in the classroom so that stu- 
dents are free to ask questions and 
to express concern about social prob- 
lems. Furthermore, a teacher must 
realize that she may be unable to 
answer some of these complicated 
questions. However, it is more im- 
portant to help students to find the 
answers themselves. This implies 
helping students to recognize and to 
consult available resources, to con- 
sider alternate solutions, and to ex- 
amine many points of view. Above 
all, a teacher must be poised and 
stable enough herself to inquire into 
new problems. 


In Conclusion 


Suggestions have been offered for 
ways in which home economics teach- 
ers might help their students who 
indicate certain unmet emotional 
needs. Other points should be con- 
sidered by the teacher in her rela- 
tion with students. Each age level 
requires the appropriate attention. 
An elementary - school child who 
needs a feeling of belonging prob- 
ably will be handled differently than 
an adolescent high-school girl or a 
co-worker in the school. Generally, 
boys and girls or men and women 
require different approaches in help- 
ing them to satisfy certain needs. 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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women who will be married within 

the next few months, this article 
is especially for you. You’re prob- 
ably not thinking of money manage- 
ment right now, but if you want your 
happiness to remain strong and 
healthy, it must be fortified with a 
few facts and figures. 

Blind confidence alone can lead to 
a most unromantic reality. Money 
casts a shadow over even the small- 
est things. Money pays for bus fare 
and movies, the stamp on a love let- 
ter, the powder on your nose, lunch 
with an old school friend. Money 
also pays for the place you call home, 
the tempting meals you cook, and 
the dresses you’ll need when your 
trousseau wears out. 

Money can add to your happiness 
or slyly undermine it. If you let 
money go its own way it’s apt to 
be gone when you need it most. 
You’ll find worry, arguments, and 
frustration in its place. But, if you 
and your husband-to-be sit down 
with pencil and paper to plan your 
spending, you can make any number 
of dollars a month buy what is most 
important to you. 

Why think of all this when your 
head is buzzing with plans for the 
wedding? Actually you and your 
future husband have already been 
planning your spending. Listen to 
yourself talk about trips, the kind 
of furnishings you’ll buy, the hob- 
bies you intend to follow, the things 
you’d like to do. Each enthusiastic 
wish you express reaches into your 
future. It becomes a guide for the 
Way you will spend money many 
months from now. If you spend too 
much for one thing you’ll be with- 
out money for another. 

Money must do three things for 
you in your new life. It must take 
care of your day-to-day living costs. 
It must take care of past debts and 


| you are one of the many young 
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Miss Heuer is director of consumer 
education, Household Finance Corp. 
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Money Management — 
for Brides 


Are there brides-to-be in your class? This article is for them 


BY LEONE ANN HEUER 


obligations. And it must provide 
funds for future needs and desires. 
It’s a challenge to manage your 
money so that it will accomplish all 
of these things. It’s important to 
start long range plans now. 

As you start to make a money- 
management plan, you’ll feel as if 
you were facing a giant jig-saw puz- 
zle. You can see a few pieces which 
obviously fit together, but in order 
to match the others quickly, you 
must have an idea of how the fin- 
ished picture will look. For both of 
you this picture is your whole life. 
Try not to be influenced by others. 
Be independent enough to build your 
own plans to fit your particular com- 
bination of desires, work, and in- 
come. 

Always start your plans with a 
dream of the things each of you 
would like to have as a family and 
as individuals. Make a list of these 
things. Divide them into groups 
of things you need and want imme- 
diately, those you would like soon, 
and those which belong to a future 
when your income has_ increased. 
You won’t expect to have everything 
you want at any time in your life, 
but you can choose what you want 
most and plan carefully to get them. 


Look at Your Income 


Next, take a look at your income. 
How much money do you expect to 
earn next year? Will your husband 
earn all the money or do you plan to 
work for a year or two to help pay 
for furnishings and to build up a 
savings account? If possible, base 
your spending plan on your hus- 
band’s income. Then you won’t have 
to change the standard of living you 
have established in case you stop 
working. 

Before you can determine exact 
expenses, you must assemble some 
figures and make estimates of cost. 
Here are some things that should 
be included: Rent for an apartment 
or mortgage payments on a house, 


fuel for a heating plant if you live 
in a house, gas, electricity, water, 
telephone, household supplies, food, 
furnishings, equipment, clothing, 
transportation, upkeep on a car, li- 
censes, visits to a dentist, or doctor, 
contributions to church and charities, 
taxes, gifts, entertaining friends, 
and recreation and sports. There 
will also be personal things such as 
cigarettes, haircuts, trips to the 
beauty parlor, stationery, and many 
more. 

As you look over the long list of 
items which will have a claim on 
your income, you'll note that some 
things require cash daily. Some call 
for monthly payments, and a few 
demand sizable amounts of money on 
specific dates of the year. You and 
your husband must plan together 
now and apportion the available 
money among the various expenses. 
Then you must cooperate fully in 
carrying those plans through. 


Fixed Expenses 

Certain expenses are “fixed.” Car- 
fare, licenses, union dues, and taxes, 
for example, won’t change to suit 
your convenience. The amounts you 
pay into a company pension plan are 
“fixed” as well as the payments you 
make toward the support of other 
persons. 

Rent also becomes a fixed monthly 
expense, but the place you choose 
to live may change the amount you 
must pay. If you are forced to live 
in a particular area because of your 
job, you may find it hard to choose 
a place within your income. The 
lower your fixed expenses, the more 
you have for your “wishes.” 

You and your husband may have 
certain debts and obligations con- 
tracted when you were single—doc- 
tor bills, debts for education, or final 
payments on a car. These must be 
considered in your plans. The sooner 
you’re free of debts, the more you'll 
have to spend on permanent posses- 
sions for yourselves. 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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NEWS LETTER home furnishings 


Send all orders for the china 
to Dr. Frederica B. Carleton, 
311 Slocum Hall, Syracuse 

University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
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A handsome china service created especially for 
the American Home Economics Association will be on display 
for the first time at the annual meeting in Kansas City. 

The plan for this new official china was conceived by 
members of the New York State Home Economics Association as 
a special contribution to the permanent headquarters building 
in Washington D.C., and 200 place-settings of the china will 
be presented to the Association by the New York group. 

The china is white with a maroon band and rimmed in gold. 
The official AHEA crest appears in gold on all pieces. An 
etching of the headquarters building is on the ten-inch service 
plate, and on the seven-inch dessert plate there is an etching 
of the boat house at Lake Placid, site of the historic 
Lake Placid Conferences. The china is made by the Iroquois 
China Company, and the selection of the style, color, and 
designs was made by the Decorations Committee for the 
headquarters building. 

The china is available to all home economists and to 
home economics departments. It is an especially appropriate 
gift for graduating students and alumnae to make to a home 
economics department. The cost of each five-piece 
place setting is $10. complete. Additional 
matching pieces to 
complete the dinner 
service will be 
available if desired. 























Lever in base of Hamilton Beach 
allows quick turntable adjustment. 





Planetary beater action 
of Kitchen Aid is unique. 





Selecting an 


lectric MIXer 


BY ORPHA MAE THOMAS 


or laboratory? It is a very useful piece of equip- 
ment. You will enjoy a mixer in your kitchen if 
you do many stirring and beating jobs. 

There are many features to look for when shopping 
for a mixer. One is the size and weight of the ap- 
pliance. The majority of household mixers on the 
market do not vary greatly from each other in size 
and weight. Also available are several larger, heavier 
models, and some smaller, lighter ones. The type of 
tasks to be performed with the mixer will help de- 
termine the weight of mixer to select. If very heavy 
batters are mixed, or if large quantities of food are 
prepared for catering or for sale then the heavier ma- 
chine with more powerful motor will probably be chosen. 

Consider, too, the storage of the mixer. Storage that 
requires lifting or stooping is not desirable. When the 
mixer has to be carried to the working area, many 
women proceed with manual beating rather than take 
time and effort to get out the mixer and put it away. 
Then the usefulness of the equipment is decreased. 


A: you considering an electric mixer for your home 


Mixing Bowls 

Generally, household mixers have two bowls, some 
have only one. The larger bowls have capacities of 
3 to 4 quarts and the smaller bowls 1 to 2 quart capaci- 
ties. These bowls should be of heat resistant materials 
for many tasks involve hot foods, such as boiled frost- 
ings or whipped potatoes. 

A turntable or platform is mounted on the base of 
the mixer to hold the bowl. The bowl turns freely on 
this turntable. In several of the larger mixers, the 
bowl is stationary because a different type of beater 
action is used. 

When the mixer with a bow] platform has only one 
size bowl this platform may stay in one location. If 
two sizes of bowls are used it may be necessary to 
change the location of the bow] platform so that the 
beaters come close to the sides of the bowl. Shifting 
the platform or bowl may be very simple or may require 
the use of a screwdriver. 
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a The reamer of Westinghouse mixer will squeeze 
juice from any size citrus fruit at a steady pace. 


The shape of the bowl] is also important. The con- 
tour of the bowl, the shape of the beaters and the 
closeness of the beaters to the edge of the bowl affect 
the mixing efficiency. Since the beaters do not actually 
touch the sides of the bow! it is necessary to stop the 
mixer several times and scrape down the batter cling- 
ing to the bowl. The ease of scraping depends some- 
what on the shape of the bowl. If a heavy rim pro- 
trudes on the inside of the bowl it makes it difficult 
to use a rubber scraper or spatula beneath this. 


Beaters 

The mixer may have one, two, or three beaters. The 
larger single beater machines usually have a planetary 
action circling the edge of the bowl as well as rotary 
action. The majority of the mixers have two beaters 
and at least one has three beaters. These rotate in a 
fixed position. 

To bring various sections of the bowl to the beater, 
the pull of the batter through the beater blades turns 
the bowl on the turntable. It may be necessary at times 
to aid the machine by turning the bowl manually to 
bring all portions of the food into contact with the 
beaters. 

While some beaters rotate very close to the sides of 
the bowl others leave considerable unmixed food packed 
in the bowl. To prevent this packing and to give 
greater efficiency beaters are now being designed to give 
more coverage of the full width of the bowl and to fol- 
low its contour. : 

Some mixers have catches or snaps on their beater 
shafts to indicate that they have been inserted correctly. 
Others do not have this feature. To simplify removal 
of the beaters some mixers incorporate a beater ejector 
on the mixer head. 


Speeds 
The number of speeds vary. A lightweight mixer 
may have only three speeds while other mixers may have 
12 or 15 speeds. A variety of speeds is desirable. 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Electric mixer #2058 is featured as 
the best quality by Montgomery Ward. 





® Shown here are the variety of attach- 
ments available with the Dormeyer. 
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Speed controls of Sunbeam Mixmaster 
are located at the end of motor casing. 
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Kenmore mixer, sold by Sears Roebuck & Co., has 12 speeds. 





Portable General Electric mixer can 
be rested on back end when not in use. 





Controls on Sunbeam hand mixer are con- 
veniently located on the front of handle. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


Speeds may be indicated by number, 
by types of mixing jobs, such as 
whipping cream, creaming shorten- 
ing, or by both number and descrip- 
tion of job. 

It is important that the machine 
have full power at all mixing speeds. 
For instance, heavy batters are 
mixed at slow speeds, but full power 
is needed. Most manufacturers have 
provided this feature by the type of 
power transmission incorporated. 
Because a few mixers do not have 
this feature it is wise to inquire. 

The location of the speed control 
is important. It should be visible to 
the operator when standing in the 
usual working position and should 
not require stretching or squinting. 
Numbers on the control should be 
large and clear so that they are 
easy to read. 


Portability 

Some mixer heads can be detached 
from the base to use in another lo- 
cation or container—such as making 
7-minute frosting im a double boiler 
on the range. If the mixer head 
can be removed it should be detached 
and remounted without difficulty and 
the motor should be firmly attached 
when on the mixer stand. 

In order to mount the bowl and 
beaters most mixer heads pivot up- 
ward and backward. Others swing 
back at an angle. A great deal of 
the weight of the mixer is in this 
upper portion. The direction of 
swing is not so important as sta- 


Three separate beaters are featured on General Electric mixer. 


bility. The mixer stand should be 
stable and not tip when the head is 
raised and the bowl is on the base 
or has been removed. Also in plan- 
ning a location for the mixer on the 
counter there must be enough over- 
head space for swinging the mixer. 
Sometimes wall cabinets are too low 
to permit this. 

Most of the regular-size mixers 
on the market will do a satisfactory 
job of the usual mixing, stirring, 
beating, and combining tasks. Light- 
weight mixers with less powerful 
motors may not be able to do the 
heavier tasks. Some of the regular 
size mixers have built-in power 
units or separate power units avail- 
able to attach when grinding. Man- 
ufacturers often present extra fea- 
tures. Examine these carefully and 
determine whether they serve a use- 
ful purpose in your situation. 


Hand Mixers 


The hand mixers are convenient 
for homemakers without adequate 
space for a regular mixer. They can 
perform all but the heavy mixing 
jobs. 

Roomy, well shaped handles are 
important for comfort. Some feature 
for resting and storing is desirable. 
A few can be upended, others have 
to be rested on their sides. One 
has a slot in the base to permit hang- 
ing it on a wall hook. 

Always keep your mixer handy 
on the counter. You will find many 
uses for it and will wonder why you 
did not invest in one long ago. 
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Classroom furnished with versatile equipment by Adjustable Cabinets, Inc., 


accommodates a variety of activities without crowding or inconveniences. 


specially 
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BY FLORENCE STASSEN 





Six year-old girl demonstrates 
tiny kitchen scaled to her size. 
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HE ingenuity of teachers who be- 

lieve in modern informal teaching 
techniques is often taxed by outmod- 
ed, inflexible school equipment. Sug- 
gestions are regularly offered in this 
magazine for ways to make better 
use of existing equipment, as well as 
reports of the new equipment being 
designed for homemaking classes. 
Classroom furnishings being devel- 
oped for the needs of the young 
school child are also of interest. 

A recent innovation in this field 
is a complete kitchen unit scaled 
for nursery school and first and sec- 
ond grade homemaking classes. Each 
unit includes two gas burners, a sink 
bowl, counter work spaces, and wall 
and base cabinet storage areas. In 
a larger unit designed for older stu- 
dents, there is a thermostatically con- 
trolled oven. Well-built and accurate 
in detail, the kitchen units are de- 
signed for practical use and instruc- 
tion rather than for playtime activ- 





Coat closets made for small children 
have seats for putting on snow suits. 


ities. Boys and girls develop an early 
interest in food preparation, and at 
the same time learn to use kitchen 
equipment safely. 

Movable furniture is particularly 
useful in an all-purpose classroom. 
Storage bins and _ work tables 
equipped with swivel wheels can be 
rolled easily to section the room into 
separate work centers. Thus, car- 
pentry, home sewing, and other ac- 
tivities can be carried on without too 
much conflict. Height adjustment 
devices on many of these work tables 
provide individual comfort for the 
child. When the room is to be used 
for a play area, the furniture can be 
pushed against the wall. 

In addition to flexible furnishings, 
gay colors are appearing in class- 
rooms. Chairs upholstered in dur- 
able plastic fabrics “are comfortable 
and more attractive. Matching desks 
have plastic tops which are easy to 
maintain and resistant to scratches. 





Junior sized complete kitchen units are custom made by the St. Charles 
Manufacturing Co. for nursery school and early grade homemaking classes. 





Adventures in 


Decorating 


HE sound of animated voices 
| Fe from the attractive room. 

Inside there were admiring 
glances, delighted exclamations, and 
many smiling faces. The _ smiles 
were of pleasure and surprise, but 
the smiles of one group of students, 
it must be confessed, were of sheer 
smugness. 

And why not? Here was the re- 
ward of weeks of labor, and this 
group of teen-age girls meant to 
savor every minute of it. But the 
real reward lay, as each girl knew, 
in the satisfaction of making a hard 
job seem easy, and adding new life 
and interest to school work. 

The course “Modern Home” is a 
favorite with the students of Red- 
lands High School, Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. Our project one semester 
involved the application of the vari- 
ous elements of interior decoration 
which had been studied previously. 
We thought we were well-versed in 
the important aspects of the subject: 
color, harmony of pattern and ideas, 
furniture styles, and room plans. 
Still, theories are useless unless they 
are applied to the best advantage. 
It was with high hopes, then, and 
great confidence, that we set out to 
redecorate the teachers’ lounge of 
one of our local elementary schools. 

The teachers who use this room 
were not quite confident of our abil- 
ity as we. Nevertheless, they co- 
operated with us in every way. First, 
we took a trip to the school, and 
visited the room to inspect its pos- 
sibilities. Each of us immediately 
began planning the changes she 
would make if this were “her house.” 

The main room was large and 
barn-like in appearance, with the 
furniture arrangement not helping 
the effect at all. A long dining table 
stood in the center of the room 
with chairs and two davenports 
placed helter-skelter against the 
four walls. Three large windows 


Cleta Poe was a senior at Redlands 
High School when this article was 
written. She is now a homemaker. 
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BY CLETA POE 
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Many phases of home decoration 
were carried out in this project. 





The completely redecorated lounge was a pleasant surprise 
for teachers and a valuable experience for the students. 


gave a nice, airy appearance to the 
room, but dark, drab curtains off- 
set any cheerfulness the windows 
could have provided. The _ tiny 
kitchen and bathroom were dull and 
drab. The walls, cupboards, and 
drainboard were absolutely bare, and 
were painted the same pale, lifeless 
pink as the main room. 

This is what we had to work with. 
Now for the planning. 

We divided into small groups and 
began putting our ideas on paper. 
Each group discussed and decided, 
changed and added, until finally a 
finished product came into being. We 
made a plan for furniture arrange- 
ment, worked out color and fabric 
charts, illustrated the appearance of 
each of the walls, and estimated the 
cost of our plan. Then we presented 
our ideas to the class. Three plans 
were chosen to be submitted to the 
teachers at the elementary school. 
From these, a committee of teachers 
made the final choice. 

The plan decided upon featured a 
soft green color for the walls, and 
a richer, deeper tone for the wains- 
coting and woodwork. Because of 
the shadows cast by the windows, 
and also as a device to make the 
room appear better proportioned, one 
wall was to be painted a darker 


color than the other three. The ceil- 
ing was also to be darker in order 
to make it appear lower. 

In the kitchen and bathroom col- 
orful, practical, plastic material was 
to be used for curtains and as skirts 
under the sink and dressing table. 
Decals and knickknacks would serve 
to enliven the atmosphere and add 
colorful effects. 

We congratulated ourselves on the 
ingenuity of our plan, and then be- 
gan the long-awaited painting job. 
The supervisors called in the school 
painter, Mr. Campbell, to assist us 
with our painting. We couldn’t un- 
derstand why we should need instruc- 
tion in such a simple task, but may; 
be it was just as well. We learned 
all sorts of “painter language” such 
as “cutting windows” which we used 
nonchalantly to impress friends. 

Since I had twice painted our ping- 
pong table at home, I felt my experi- 
ence in painting was very extensive, 
and I secretly suspected that my 
professional-like finesse would be 
overwhelming. That was until I dis- 
covered there were a few details 
that I hadn’t yet mastered such as 
the way to grip the brush, dip the 
paint, apply the strokes, hold the 
arm, and even how to keep paint 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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- WELCOME TO OUR BOOTH AT KANSAS CITY! 










Are you going to the American Home Economics Association annual 
meeting in Kansas City? If so, here’s a preview of the many new 
business-sponsored teaching aids which will be on exhibit in the Con- 
vention Hall. You'll want to be sure to stop and visit the booths of 
the companies represented on these pages, and register for their new 
materials. But if you cannot attend the home economics meetings this 
year, then here’s your special chance to send for the same materials 
that are being introduced in the Convention exhibits. These materials 
have been created by home economics departments to help meet your 
teaching needs. Stock up now for fall. 





ADVANCE PATTERNS BOOTH 900 
invites you to attend a series of 
lectures demonstrating 
SHORT CUTS TO SEWING PERFECTION 


See the Advance fashions featured in Woman’s Home 
Companion, Mademoiselle, New York Times, Successful 
Farming, and Practical Home Economics. Discuss your 
individual problems with our trained Educational depart- 
ment staff. 


Register to receive the new visual aids and data sheets 
designed to bring you up to date information on fashions, 
fabrics and construction techniques. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


We'll welcome your visit to our booth, #453, so that we 
may discuss with you our revised publications “The Canned 
Food Handbook” and “A Word About Tin Cans,” giving 
you up-to-date information on the purchase, use and care of 
canned foods plus an explanation of can sizes. Our “Quick 
Trick Cookery” is a colorful 48-page booklet featuring 15 
and 30-minute meals based on canned foods in addition to 
dozens of “quick trick” recipe ideas. Order your sample 
copy of each by mailing adjoining coupon. Check box if 
you have not received our new Can Demonstration Set. 
Materials will be mailed in September. 








Ball Brothers Company Booth 1255 


Register at our booth for new literature to use in next fall’s 
food preservation classes. You are cordially welcome to 
discuss questions on Home Canning, Freezing or Preserve- 
making. 


HOME CANNING IS THE EASY, LOW-COST WAY 
TO SERVE DELICIOUS, NUTRITIONALLY BAL- 
ANCED MEALS THE YEAR ’ROUND. 


If not attending AHEA Convention, mail adjoining coupon 
for your Home-Canning Teaching Aids. 


————— 








Why not order your fall needs now... 


We can make delivery now, or in the fall, on this whole 
array of teaching aids. You can add new interest to your 
classes with the slide film, clothing project, or other special 
material. And there is a variety of informative booklets to 
choose from for distribution to students. Just check the 


coupon opposite for the complete selection. 


REGISTER HERE FOR TEACHING AIDS AT SCHOOL OPENING TIME. 


Advance Pattern Company, Ine. 
Educational Division 


1407 Broadway, New York 16, N. Y. 


I will be unable to attend the Home Economics Convention 
but would appreciate receiving Advance’s visual aids and 
data sheets. Please mail to: 


NE dri hehe donwdees a P . Title 


SEE  Siveiecwanicdes Je. H.....H.S.....College....Otherss «.. 


School Address ........ 


GE Gaibsadedwanciwpas . state 


Number of Students ...... Girle occu ARES: cscncans 
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American Can Company 

Home Economics Section 

100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 

Please send me sample copy of: 

“The Canned Food Handbook” [] 

“A Word About Tin Cans” ‘a 
[ 
[ 


“Quick Trick Cookery” ] 

Can Demonstration Set ] 

WARMEST cpa julcle ciple se cea 6-0S a5 ke Rees EI cose oceans 
Please Print 

School or Organization 

So ee a ee 

CW 5 Ree Tiki: Rey os ee a ae ee 
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“Ball Home-Canning 


FREE BOOKLET and Freezing Methods” 


Gat Ball Brothers Company 
Dept. PH-63, Muncie, Indiana 


Please send me free and postpaid, for classroom use, .....-. 
copies of the new illustrated “Ball Home-Canning and 
Freezing Methods.” 


INANE oki Vases 
School or Organization . 
rt i bf wthcite ine Sieareconmeees a reer se 


CH kk borides ee ee: eereere eee 
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Celanese Corporation of America 

180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Material for Pupils (Indicate number of booklets required for your 
class) : 


l. ......... “The Light Touch—-A New Way to Easier Troning” 


\ er “How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely” 
x rer er ee Te “Acetate, the wes auty Fiber” 
4. “How to Sew on Acetate Jersey’ ae 
5. “Important T hings to Know about Acetate Tricot 
Material for Te: achers (Check appropriate space): 
6. 0 Wall Chart—‘“Basic Ste ps in Spinning Acetate Yarn” 
7. C] Prospectus on recorded fabric and clothing project 
8. £] Prospectus on slide film 9. {) Prospectus on swatch package 
Name wikis School 
AGGreS8 oo kc 
City ee ee ee ee cer P Zone .e0enes seen aecovewees 


Date of shipment desired . 
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* PY WELCOME TO OUR BOOTH AT KANSAS CITY! 


LEONE RUTLEDGE CARROLL 


invites you to visit the Dulane Fryryte exhibit at Booth 
104, 105. Be sure to ask for the 4 page lesson plan on deep 
frying and also have her show you how quickly and easily 
the Dulane Fryryte can be converted for roasting, baking, 


stewing, simmering, etc. 











1 

‘ 

e 

‘ The Original 

; DULANE INC. Fryryte Automatic Electric Deep Fryer 

' 

' Dulane Inc., 1900 River Road, River Greve, Ill. ry | 

4 Please send me prepaid, folowing items: 40 Yo DISCOUNT 

' 

nn Oe. Model F-5 FRYRYTES (retail price $36.95 @ $22.17 each 
eyes Model F-4B FRYRYTES (retail price $29.95) @ $17.97 

each 

‘ ..seee.Model F-3 FRYRYTES (retail price $64.95) @ $38.97 each 

' 

Seas 568 0 Copies: Six Marks of a Good Cook 

' (retail price 25c) @ 10c each 

; NOTE: Illinois resi- N; 

' dents add 2% for ? BS Wien eWeek hie s haieie ois ea ete oie 

State Sales Tax POWMIMHIERUAGN, ica cng sine ns sce weed ce meses 
I enclose my check 
(or money order) for Ee PERT 
Bisaacaneeees Clty sc ssss jiewenea een Zone ....State 
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Evaporated Milk Association Booth 801 


Home economics teachers will find useful two 35-mm film- 
strips in exciting color—available on extended loan—free. 
“Milk in Our Breakfast” deals with need for a good break- 
fast and shows how evaporated milk used in preparing foods 
can provide 114 cups of milk per person. “How to Whip 
Evaporated Milk and How to Use It” illustrates many uses 
of evaporated milk, whipped, in eye-appealing and nutritious 
foods. Teacher’s manual for class presentation and suffi- 
cient leaflets for class distribution are furnished with each 
filmstrip. 


Rennerenet Milk Association 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Please send me on extended loan 35-mm filmstrips in color : 
“Milk in Our Breakfast” ....; “How to Whip Evaporated 
Milk and How to Use It” ..... I need .... student leaflets 
for use with filmstrips. This offer good only in U.S.A 


re oe Narr eet wn teuen ne eaine Ue! Nwegro me 
OCI och sas chao ee eS bun we nates mers Sloan s vase meses see's 
BRN eee tasers ice Pu igs se map ae ote ei eie woienis ssisiie a ainisis 
ir acetic tee Caen beeen fc Slate ..csces 
No. of H.E. Students Taught — Girls...... | See 








Gillum Book Co. Booth 120 


WANT TO WIN A HUNDRED DOLLAR BOND? 


A HUNDRED DOLLAR BOND will be given to that 
teacher who submits the best idea for Home Economics 
Illustrative Material during the convention. Come to our 
booth, #119, see our display of illustrative material, and 
get your application blank to win that EXTRA VACA- 
TION MONEY! 
TWENTY FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS! 
TWENTY FIVE THOUSAND CUSTOMERS! 
That is the record of THE GILLUM BOOK CO. Come to 
BOOTH 119, meet the president, LULU W. GILLUM, and 
get your F REE SAMPLE of our Ilustrative Material and 
Laboratory Uniforms. 





This is my personal invitation to you to 
stop at our booth (463) at the AHEA 
Convention in Kansas City, June 23-26. We 
look forward to seeing you. 


Cordially, 


Frome Gorn. he 


Director of Consumer Education 





*If you can’t make the Convention, 


the attached coupon 
is for your use. 





enciiite,, Menai. 


Invites you to visit the Johnson’s 
Wax Booth (1257-8)—a picture pre- 
sentation in color on the use of wax 
throughout the home. 
stration of Johnson’s newest product. 
For September mailing send now for revised edition of 
Catalog of Free Teaching Aids. 





See a demon- 


Gillum Book Co. 
404-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send me your free catalogue for the 1953-1954 school 
year, to reach me the last week in August. In this cata- 
logue I will find Illustrative Material, Plays, Program, and 
Entertainments, and Laboratory Uniforms. 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Dept. 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me the HFC Consumer Education materials 
which will be given away at the 1953 AHEA Meeting. 


-<s¢8 


Name 
Address 
City 


SESSEHSREDERHASRSROSOCRSOCHSOODEDO CERES SOCORRO TEE SS 


Title or Department 


Solid) or COmPanIeOUOR: ods o5:55s04 00s nano ees cmmsien es 
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Johnson’s Wax, 

Consumer Education Dept. 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Please send me (] immediately (] in September—the latest 
edition of your Catalog of Free Teaching Aids. 


Rr eG On eaie Linen GG Sr sis Sea nis Fas eins alee ma aarels 
Tatler BO DATIOR ois wip ssc seen ig eee spe eeben ee oan 
iil Aor HORPANIPATION 6 cdce ss hee s8o%Gucc non denen sanniess 
Sc ee NGA SESE EE SECT MIO TUDO CO eerie 
Clr TO OO IOS ZORC» 9. OtAUCs ow iaasias 
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REGISTER HERE FOR TEACHING AIDS AT SCHOOL OPENING TIME. 
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REN WELCOME TO OUR BOOTH AT KANSAS CITY/ 


Uelloggss BOOTH 304 
Kellogg’s Department of Home Economics Services offers 
you a free copy of the unique KELLOGG MEMO-CAL- 
ENDAR FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1953-54 when 
you register at our booth. (Or mail attached coupon.) Lim- 
ited supply restricts offer to a single copy, so reserve yours 


promptly. Samples of other teaching aids will be included. 





ed 
ts 


How many appliances can you use all at once with- 
out overloading the wiring? Come to Booth 667-668 
at the Convention in Kansas City and find out for 
yourself. At the same time, get samples of the Bu- 
reau’s teaching materials covering electricity and 
homemaking, including a brand-new folder full 


fundamentals on the home’s electric system. 





A- 


YOURE INVITED 


to visit the Pillsbury exhibit at Booth 314. You'll learn all 
about our new “Tasty Talk” program and how this booklet 
will be distributed free to students and other groups. We’re 
planning three to four issues each year—the first one on 
cookies to be out in September. It will fe: ature step-by-step 
photos, recipes and information on mixing, baking and 
freezing cookies. Included will be drop, rolled, refrigerator, 
press, molded and bar cookies. We'll have copies on hand at 
Kansas City—or you can order now by mailing the adjoin- 


ing coupon. 





wwe 


Keep your TEACHING AID Files 
complete! 


Be sure you have these easy-to-use classroom aids 
for your homemaking units. Ideal for wall display 
or lecture periods—sure to make your teaching more 


resultful ! 


CLIP THE COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY 














L FREE! rteachine ais 
\oowguce"?7 ON NON-FAT DRY MILK! 


Send for this easy, interesting work project kit on the thrifty 
new way to better health and nutrition with Sanalac: 


1. Non-fat Dry Milk Lesson Sanalac 
— 4.M Planning Guid 
. Menu Pi: x G 
2. 10c Coupons for Store r: oe ee 
Purchase 5. Recipe Folders 


3. Quart-Size Sample 6. Adequate Low Cost Diet 


VISIT OUR BOOTH! 


See MOSK SKE OSE KEE EES SSNS SES REE OS ee -r- 


Department of Home Economies 
Services 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send my free copy of the KELLOGG MEMO- 
CALENDAR for 1953-54. I understand supply is limited, 
so reserve my single copy today. 

IWEMHO od eae Ye AR ry Oe Om OIE? Title 


School or College ......... ah here ate 


PRONG oc Sede ele. 9ieka 


GHGs Seale. «ZONE <..6c..sutate 
Offer ‘good i in 1U nite d States only 
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National Adequate Wiring Bureau 

Dept. 6-53 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

As offered in your advertisement on page 39, please mail me FREE 

copy of lesson plan book entitled: ‘Electric Wiring Its Relationship 
EE 


to Modern Homemaking”; also information on how to obtain 
study sheets for students, 


Name 
Street and Number 


City, Postal Zone and State . @ Scop gia ee bial Ska acaee ae mee 
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Ann Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

7 lease send me one copy of the first issue of the new “Tasty 
Talk” featuring step-by-step photographs, recipes and infor- 

mation on making all types of cookies. 


LS PETE OTe Ce Re eT Tr re Tee Tere | Leer rer rye 
WOES aceon eeendes Jr. H.S.....H.S.....College.... Home Agent.... 
DUPEEO fr avictscReReRe ROLES mee oe eer ae WECTCTTUTTer TT re T 
fo eee errr ieveetiowinas Zone . State 


Number of Students or Homemakers 
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Practical Home Economies 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, New York 


Please send me the following Teaching Aids: 

CuNeN eee ems Period Furniture Charts. Full illustrations of English, 
French, American furniture, with descriptions, $.50 
each. Ten or more, $.25 each. 

a eacara Historic Costume Chart. Valuable in costume designing 


and style studies of all eras $.50 each Ten or 
more, $.25 each. 
ovaeen Portfolio of Career Covers. 10 separate prints with 


Home Economics career descriptions. $1.00 per complete 
set (2 sets available) 
History of Home Economics. The only up-to-date source 
that traces development of subject from origin to present 
$1.00 each, 
Cash enclosed $....... 
Name Perret r 
PNENROAS -356e4 65 weir ee : ai 
CA Se vases , aye , ...Zone : State os 
30 June 53 PHE 


LS Le i ee ae came ee wee eT eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee et ee 


Sanna Dairies, Sieuenpeneted 

Box 688, Madison 1, Wisconsin 

Iam interested in your Sanalac Non-fat Dry Milk Lesson 
Plan and would like to present it to my class of ...... 


students during the month of sock Please send me 
Free of Charge the complete Sanalac kit. 

SMM is aig core or aceicee Ook Gere OTE REACH Beate etd ave: clatter cane 
BGION Es cc cic ta co tore ia Rein td a) ee ane re aos dia tard ot a 
Address .. RPO ree eT Om 

NR a bi oo dicisinaccs 5a 6h asad 3p mcs a! 0 ore 
Sp AMARA S Si oor dia cee idee ve dated a evens Grade Level ........ 
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REGISTER HERE FOR TEACHING AIDS AT SCHOOL OPENING TIME. 
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Singer Junior Dressmaking Contest 


A great opportunity for your students! Over $70,000 in 
prizes, including 64 SINGER Sewing Machines, hundreds 
of sewing cabinets, over 1000 scissor sets and sewing boxes. 
Rules: All girls from 12 to 17 inclusive, who enroll in and 
complete the SINGER Teen-Age Sewing Course between 
May 18 and Sept. 12, 1953, are eligible. Prizes will be 
awarded at each shop for best dresses and sportswear made 
during course. Winners will be entered in district and re- 
gional contests. Get full information and entry blanks—at 
your SINGER SEWING CENTER or at Booth #265 at 
the Kansas City A.H.E. Convention—Or mail coupon for 
folder of rules. 





United Fruit Company 
Booth No. 412 
Home Economics Department 


Banana Teaching Kit 


Free to Teachers, upon request: 


Banana Wall Chart....26” x 40”. An attractive and infor- 
mative teaching aid, in full color, for classroom and labora- 
tory study. Includes information on growing, ripening, buy- 
ing and composition of the banana, as well as recipe sugges- 
tions for serving this delicious fruit. 

Recipe booklets and other educational material included with 
the Banana Wall Chart. 


WELCOME TO OUR BOOTH AT KANSAS CITY/ 





Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Please send me complete information and rules -for the 
SINGER JUNIOR DRESSMAKING CONTEST. 


OS NS Te TT Teer eee re mere a BAO hice o 3 scone 
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United Fruit Deapany 
Offers Teaching Kit 


A_new 24-page CHIQUITA BANANA 
COOK BOOK “— all recipe illustrations 


in four colors. new educational BA- 
NANA_ WALL CHART: also in full 
color. Both are in the NEW TEACHING 
pe KIT, free to ali Home Economics teach- 
ers. United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North 

River, New York 6, N. Y. 
PAAR era cc yw caus wis re sre earns as telco 
LIGA] ELC DUS eae ee aS err eag 
BEIT! Sea soe, Os Seas iscsi ans eae 
PAMIAN RSE Share eerts meee Seen oiiae 
© ie Seen 
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And here are more 
Teaching Aids 





For any of these 
useful offers 

just return the 
coupons in the 


enclosed envelope 
to 


Practical Home 


Economics 
33 West 42nd street 
New York 36, N.Y. 


REGISTER HERE FOR TEACHING AIDS AT SCHOOL OPENING TIME. | 





FREE! 
Miracloth Sales, The Visking Corp., Dept. PH-6 
400 Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me a sample sheet and literature on miracloth for classroom 
demonstration 
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Teen Age Book Club 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


50 GREAT BOOKS 
BY FAMOUS AUTHORS! 


Please send me ........ copies of Teen Age Book Club 
Special Reading List. Show me how I can get full-length, 
pocket-size books for my reading pleasure at discounts 
amounting to 20%. 

aii cee aiken Be aoa sae eee ae re és a re 
RSE yi nae che aa ice oes ee Re ARON cE EER 
PASHPRMI Ss ects Accs eer aic hans eta a eA cen SBS peice aie mitelersieye 
ALY ois sae ME CRY ERE ere. DMN s.k:cahs aDUAUO cs see as 


Vernen Kilns 
2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 


Please s@id_ s.0s.0%. copies of your attractive, colorful 
booklet, “24 Ways To Set a Party Table” @ 10c a copy. 
Cash or check enclosed $.......... 
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Fit the Form 


BY ALICE SCHOCKE 


makes a well- fitting garment, 

every girl and woman likes to 
have clothes that feel comfortable 
and look attractive. 

In training girls, especially ad- 
vanced students who will later help 
others in many fields of work, it is 
important to develop a thorough un- 
derstanding of fitting. Group expe- 
rience in observing individual stu- 
dents solve their fitting problems is 
helpful and in every class a variety 
will be encountered. There is usually 
someone with a very small waist, 
another with large hips, and still 
others may have one shoulder higher 
than the other, a thin neck, a broad 
neck, or full upper arms. 

There are also many good refer- 
ences with illustrations of fitting 
problems which can help a student 
to work out her own problems. 

However, we have found that it is 
very helpful to have students ob- 
serve more closely the causes, re- 
sults and solutions to various fitting 
problems. After each girl has done 
one rather simple construction prob- 
lem which emphasizes her own fit- 
ting difficulties, we devote three or 
four laboratories to special fitting 
problems. 

The girls are asked to bring old 
cotton dresses to class which will 
not be damaged by pinning. Girls 
work in pairs with a _ laboratory 
dress form and what we call our “‘fit- 
ting pads.” These fitting pads are 
pinned to the dress form to give it 
many different shapes. The girls 
then fit the dress on the form to de- 
termine just what would be neces- 
sary to help the problem figure. 

For example, two kidney - bean - 
shaped pads are pinned at the 
shoulder blade position to simulate 
a round-shouldered figure. Round 
pads give a full bust, and oblong 
pads can make protruding hips or 
a sway back. Other oblong pads can 
be used to simulate prominent tum- 
mies, high hips, or full thighs. 


J mie ideas differ on what 





Miss Schocke is an assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at Bowl- 
ing Green State University in Ohio. 


JUNE, 1953 


Using only one shoulder pad will 
give the same effect as one shoulder 
higher than the other. 

The fitting pads are made easily 
by cutting two identical pieces of 
muslin an inch larger than the pad 
or bulge desired. Cotton batting of 
the right thickness is placed between 
the two pieces of muslin and held in 
place with machine or hand basting. 
The pads can be pinned through the 
inch - wide seam allowance directly 
into the dress form. 

If the cotton dress used does not 
fit the form it does not matter. In 
fact, it is better if it is larger than 
the form. The dress is merely 
pinned either to one side or to the 
front or back, for only the problem 
area will be considered. For ex- 
ample, if a full bust is the problem, 
the dress is just pleated over at the 
back and pinned to the form. 

Fitting by the necessary darting, 
easing, releasing, adjustment of full- 
ness, and straightening of grain and 
seam lines is easily seen by the stu- 
dent after this practice work on the 
dress form. It is especially helpful 
for illustrating how the grain of the 
material is thrown out of line by 
improper fitting. 

After the actual fitting is thor- 
oughly understood, there is a discus- 
sion of the best styles and lines for 
each special problem. The girls have 
discovered by actual experience that 
darts or seams in certain places 
make it easier to fit figure irregu- 
larities. They learn that to fit a full- 
busted figure properly, it is neces- 
sary to have a shoulder dart or full- 
ness, a bust dart, controlled fullness 
under the bust, or better yet a com- 
bination of these three. And they 
find that it is almost impossible for 
a two-piece skirt to be fitted 
smoothly on the sway back figure 
with a small waist. 

There are many possibilities or 
combinations of fitting problems that 
can be demonstrated by this padding 
the form method. Actually seeing 
the results helps the student to un- 
derstand the principles of fitting and 
to remember them better than does 
the reading and discussion method. 






CLOTHING a TEXTILES _/ GROOMING 








@ Whether your summer plans include a trip 
to the AHEA convention in Kansas City, a 
vacation abroad, or just relaxing in your home 
town, you will want an easy-to-care-for summer 
wardrobe. The man-made fibers offer new 
choices for travel-wise fabrics—some woven ex- 
clusively of man-made fibers, some in blends 
with natural fibers. Outstanding both for good 
looks and practicality, these fabrics resist 
wrinkles, require little care. Shown here is a co- 
ordinated wardrobe made of the new fabrics— 
good traveling companions — good stay-at- 
homes, too. 











an easy-to-make, 
easy-to-pack 
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ADVANCE PATTERN WARDROBE, on left page: 


Suit 6362, sizes 12-18, 50c. Make in rayon and silk shantung; orlon blouse. 
Dress 6415, sizes 12-20, 50c. Use striped nylon and yarn-dyed cotton fabric. 
Dress 6459, sizes 12-20, 35c. Handsome in a blue nylon and silk shantung. 


On right page: 


Coat 6439, sizes 12-20, 35c. Washable, made in orlon fleece with orlon lining. 
Dress 6393, sizes 12-18, 35c. Try orlon-silk fabric; add nylon net overskirt. 
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10. YOUR SUMMER TAN 
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BY MARY BROWN 





Once Over Lightly 


EASON after season the question 
comes up, ‘‘to tan or not to tan” 
at the beach this summer. Yet, 

even if fashion prescribes a delicate 
pink and white look, most of us try 
to see how much sun we can soak 
up between July and September. 

The sun is a healer, it is true, 
but it can also be lethal. One of the 
best protections you can have against 
the ravages of the sun is knowledge 
of what it can do, and how it acts 
on the skin. 

It’s important to remember that 
you have to burn before you can tan. 
When the nerve endings of the skin 
are irritated by the ultraviolet rays 
of the sun, the result is the pink 
or burn condition we all know. In 
an effort to reduce this irritation, a 


Photo courtesy 
Rilling Dermetics Co. 


protective brown pigment, melanin, 
is furnished by the skin. This re- 
sults in your summer tan. 

When you are first exposed to the 
sun at the beginning of the warm 
season—at the beach or in the open 
air generally—it is wise to take the 
sun in discreet doses. At the beach, 
the skin should not be exposed to 
the sun for more than ten minutes 
at atime. You might go for a swim 
or engage in games and then return 
to sunning for another ten minute 
period later in the day. Don’t take 
longer doses at first or you will 
be literally “cooked.” Your skin 
changes from year to year, too. The 
amount of sun it could stand last 
season might send you to the hos- 
pital this year. 

There are visible and invisible rays 
of the sun. Certain wave lengths 
cause burning while others do not. 
It’s the invisible rays that are most 
potent. Cosmetic science has de- 
veloped many formulas which protect 
the skin from these burning rays. 
Now you can sit in the sun secure 
in the knowledge that you are using 
a sun-tan agent—a lotion, an oil, or 
a cream—that screens out the harm- 
ful rays of the sun while letting just 
enough filter through to help you get 
a beautiful tan safely. 

Good sun-tan preparations also 
contain emollients which protect the 
skin against dryness. Remember, 
all these agents should be re-applied 
after each swim. Don’t expect one 
application to last all summer. 

No matter how confident you are 
of your sun-tanning product, be sure 
to get your initial tan in small doses; 
then use discretion all through the 
summer during each exposure to the 
sun. It pays to be careful. 
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Teen-Age Diets Are Inadequate 


man failing. When challenged 

by disaster—hurricane, flood, or 
war—no sacrifice of time and effort 
is too great. But after first signs 
of danger are past, many of us settle 
back into a comfortable state of 
inertia. In a way, we are guilty of 
this kind of complacency in the field 
of nutrition education. 

Admittedly, there has been tre- 
mendous progress in the science of 
nutrition in the last decade. We 
know much more about essential nu- 
trients and the manner in which 
they are utilized by the body, and 
Americans are better fed, healthier, 
taller, and have a greater life ex- 
pectancy than ever before. But, 
these encouraging results have led 
many to relax their efforts. Have 
we even begun the job of getting 
nutritional information across to the 
public effectively ? 

Evidence of the great task that 
remains was presented recently in a 
report of a ten-year case study into 
teen-age eating habits by Dr. Paul- 
ine Beery Mack, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Household Arts and Sciences, 
Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas. The work was car- 
ried on while Dr. Mack was director 
of the Ellen H. Richards Institute, 
Pennsylvania State College. Analy- 
sis of data was completed at Penn- 
sylvania State College and Texas 
State College for Women. 

In the extensive study, which was 
sponsored by the Department of 
Health of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania with the chief of nu- 
trition, Anna de Planter Bowes, ac- 
tively participating, the eating hab- 
its and nutritional status of 2,536 
teen-age boys and girls were care- 
fully examined. The results were 
far from encouraging. It was found 
that, regardless of income level, an 
alarmingly high percentage of the 
boys and girls were seriously under- 
nourished. Poor diets were the rule, 
not the exception. 

Perhaps no group in our popula- 
tion has received more attention 


(Pen ating is a common hu- 
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in recent years than teen-agers. 
Through books, magazines, newspa- 
pers, radio and television, experts in 
all fields have focused their atten- 
tion on the crucial period of adoles- 
cence and its inherent difficulties. 
Yet, with all this interest, sufficient 
attention has not been given to the 
nutritional problems of teen-age boys 
and girls. 

Good nutrition is important at any 
age, but teen-agers especially require 
an abundance of the right foods for 


optimum health and efficiency. They 
are busy, active, and growing rap- 
idly. At the same time, they are 
more independent. For the first time 
in their lives, boys and girls spend 
a great deal of time away from home, 
and eat many meals and_ snacks 
without supervision. Teen-age girls, 
worried about their figures, may skip 
breakfast and omit protective foods 
from their diet only to over-indulge 
in rich confections at the corner soda 
(Concluded on page 42) 


Per cent of teen-agers meeting recommended allowances 






MEET RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


Calories 22.9% 


Protein 56.8% 
Calcium 48.9% 
Phosphorus 67.1% 
Iron 50.6% 
Vitamin A 47.4% 


(Munsell Recommendations) 


Thiamine 35.3% 
Riboflavin 57.6% 
Niacin 48.4% 
Vitamin C 50.3% 





(A high percentage 
from cooked foods) 


’ 
\ 


MEET RECOM- 75-99% OF 


75-99% OF 
MENDATIONS Pe ye) 


37.6% 28.5% 43.7% 


16.6 52.4% 214% 
(A high percentage 
from raw foods) 


(Except when indicated, recommended allowances used for comparison 
are those of the Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council.) 
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After completing their course and winning chef's hats and aprons 


Photos courtesy Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
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these two blind students are able to cook easily and safely. The 


temperature controls on range have notches to rep 


in home economics has been de- 
veloped at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Blind in Pitts- 
burgh where students—boys as well 
as girls—are receiving training in 
the important tasks of homemaking. 
It’s difficult for the sighted to rea- 
lize the problems involved in such a 
program for blind students. Imagine 
trying to do even the simplest job, 
like separating the white from the 
yolk of an egg, without the use of 
your eyes. But with the help and 
guidance of Arlene Hoberg, home 
economics teacher, these courageous 
young people have gained proficiency 
in all aspects of home economics. 
The program began last Septem- 
ber when the school opened a new 
addition to its 65-year-old physical 
plant. The home economics depart- 
ment is the outstanding feature of 
this new building. In this brightly- 
lighted and _ gaily-decorated home 
economics suite, there is a small din- 
ing room, personal grooming nook, 
and kitchen and laundry area where 


Jj ix nome. and effective program 
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earning 





Braille cookbook used by students contains most of the 


recipes found in the best standard cookbooks. In addi- 
tion, Braille tags are used to identify grocery supplies. 


boys and girls in the sixth through 
twelfth grades are taught homemak- 
ing skills. 

The new building is part of a 
million-dollar expansion program 
which was begun in 1950. School 
superintendent, Alton G. Kloss, who 
joined the school in the same year, 
has played an important role in the 
completion of this modernization 
and expansion program. Formerly 
an educator-administrator at a small 
liberal arts college, Mr. Kloss left 
the college to begin an intensive 
study of blindness when twin sons— 
congenitally blind—were born to his 
wife. 

All of the appliances and equip- 
ment used in the department are 
standard models, such as those in 
your own home, except for a few 
safety features which are particu- 
larly important to the handicapped. 
For example, the electric range has 
a simple notching system on the 
dials which indicates to the sensitive 
fingers of the blind students on and 
off positions and temperature con- 


trols. Students use controls which 
are set on the side of the range oppo- 
site the cooking units and away from 
the heat zone and utensils. 

For those students who can per- 
ceive light, the range controls have 
different colored lights which indi- 
cate the various temperature posi- 
tions on the dials. These ranges and 
much of the other equipment used in 
the kitchen and laundry were do- 
nated by appliance firms. 

This well-equipped home econom- 
ics department at the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Blind rep- 
resents another step forward in the 
field of education for the handi- 
capped. In the past, blind students 
have received training in travel tech- 
niques, crafts and skills to help them 
earn a living, some modified athlet- 
ics, and social graces. But there has 
not been sufficient emphasis on the 
vital, everyday tasks of homemaking. 
This program in home economics 
has given new meaning to the school 
motto: “It is better to light a candle 
than to curse the darkness.” 
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to cook 
in a school for the blind 







The home economics department is 
modern and well-equipped. Seated at 
table is Arlene Hoberg, head of dept. 


Difficult task for blind students is the 
separating white from yolk of egg. Here, 
student lets white sift through fingers. 


Final test—students plan, prepare, and 
serve meals to faculty. Seated in center 
is Alton G. Kloss, school superintendent. 
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- Summer 
essert 


ERE’S a new idea for a refreshing summer 

dessert. Economical canned grapefruit sec- 
tions are tucked beneath a flaky biscuit crust 
and baked as a cobbler. For a festive touch, the 
cobbler is topped with vanilla ice cream. Recipe 
has been developed for family-size and quantity 
servings. 

For eight servings follow directions under the 
pictures and use these ingredients: 





2 No. 2 cans grapefruit sections 
1% cup firmly packed brown sugar 

3 tablespoons flour 

14 teaspoon cinnamon 

14 teaspoon nutmeg 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
114 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

2 tablespoons sugar 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

14 teaspoon salt 

14 cup shortening 

% to % cup milk 


Here is the quantity recipe for 56 servings: 


5 46-ounce cans grapefruit sections 

3 cups brown sugar 

1 cup pastry flour 
114 teaspoons salt 

14 cup melted butter or margarine 

2 quarts pastry flour 
114 cups confectioners’ sugar 

1 tablespoon salt 

3 rablespoons baking powder (double-acting) 
1% cups shortening 

2 eggs 

2 cups milk 
Divide grapefruit sections with syrup into two 
pans 20x 12x 2!% inches. Mix sugar, flour, and 
salt. Stir butter or margarine into sugar mix- 
ture; sprinkle over fruit. Heat in oven at 400°F. 
20 minutes. While grapefruit is heating, sift to- 
gether flour, sugar, salt, and baking powder. 
Cut shortening into flour mixture. Beat together 
eggs and milk; stir into dry ingredients. Roll 
out on floured board and cut with 2-inch cutter. 
Place biscuits on top of fruit mixture and bake 
at 400°F. for 20 minutes or until brown. 
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Arrange grapefruit and syrup in baking dish. Top 
with mixture of sugar, flour, cinnamon, and nut- 
meg; dot with butter. Bake 15 minutes at 350° F. 





Prepare biscuit dough from remaining ingredients. 
Cut in 8 diamond shapes or rounds. 
fruit. 


Place over hot 


Bake 20 minutes at 375° F. until brown. 





Photos courtesy Florida Citrus Commission 


Serve the cobbler warm or chilled topped with gen- 
erous scoops of vanilla ice cream or hard sauce. 
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As the school lunch manager knows... 


JUNE IS PARTY MONTH 


close all organizations, student 
clubs, graduating class, faculty, 
and community groups usually plan 
for some social occasion before their 
members scurry off to their various 
vacation activities. The school lunch 
room and the homemaking depart- 
ment as the focal point for enter- 
taining in any school are besieged 
with requests to plan teas, picnics, 
buffet luncheons and dinners. Every- 
one wants a party ranging from the 
simplest sandwiches and coffee for 
a dozen people to the faculty buffet 
for a hundred or more or even a 
dinner for three hundred for the 
Community Relations group. 
All of these parties are happy 


A THE school year draws to a 


BY MARION L. CRONAN 


times for the participants but how 
about the school lunch manager? 
She is extremely busy at this time 
with the closing duties of cleaning, 
inventory, and accounting for the 
vear. Careful planning and organi- 
zation are essential for all the spe- 
cial occasions or the manager dreads 
the thought and feels that they all 
add up to one more headache. 
Without underestimating what can 
be done with limited equipment it 
is well to look at each request real- 
istically and not say “yes” to every 
organization, if by so doing the staff 
is going to be overburdened. Special 
events should be scheduled well in 


advance so that orders may be placed 
in the routine way and that prepa- 
rations may be scheduled several 
days ahead. The use of the freezer 
for fancy cakes, cookies, and other 
desserts eliminates some of the pres- 
sure on the day of the party. 

The menu for parties is usually 
worked out first. The dietitian and 
the chairman of the organization 
need to do this together. Usually 
several suggestions are made by the 
dietitian to fit various price ranges. 
The charge varies with the number 
to be served. As with all food serv- 
ice, volume is important. A large 
group can usually be served more 
economically than a small one. Often 

(Concluded on page 387) 
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Here is a sample of the "Party Sheet" which 
is filled out for each special occasion. 
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ticle on emergency feeding in the 

May issue of Practical helpful 
may be interested in this additional 
information from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

Writing in the April 18 issue of 
the Journal, Dr. James M. Hundley 
of Bethesda, Maryland, stated that, 
“Emergency feeding is much more 
than just a means of providing 
nourishment to those unable to pro- 
vide for themselves. It constitutes 
a powerful tool for calming disturbed 
or even panic-stricken persons.” Ac- 
cording to the article, a cup of coffee 
or warm food from an efficient 
emergency feeding group has great 
psychological impact since it “con- 
stitutes tangible proof that the com- 
munity is still functioning.” 

Dr. Hundley feels that nutritional 
factors are not too important in 
short-term emergencies. ‘“‘The food 
served should be primarily designed 
to allay hunger and sustain morale 
rather than to fit any rigid nutri- 
tional standard,” he said. “The foods 
provided for emergency feeding 
should be familiar, well-liked foods 
with a high general acceptability.” 
However, in cases of prolonged emer- 
gency, Dr. Hundley pointed out, nu- 
tritional factors must be considered. 

The report also emphasized the 
importance of an adequate supply 
of drinking water. Lack of it will 
cause death quicker than lack of 
food. 


Tizee of you who found the ar- 


Norway Food Exhibit 


A wonderful display of foods from 
Norway—cheeses, sardines, herring, 
and Norwegian flat bread—was pre- 
sented recently at the First Norway 
Food Exhibit in New York City. We 
tasted whale steak for the first time 
and found it tender and delicious. 
The sponsors plan to give showings 
in other parts of the country. 

Search For Old Recipes 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. has announced 
the inauguration of the Pillsbury 
European Recipe Service. According 
to Paul S. Gerot, president of the 
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company, “By means of this service, 
we plant to bring the women of 
America the best of old-world 
recipes adapted for modern use.” 
Pillsbury is establishing an office in 
Paris which will operate on a con- 
tinuing basis to implement this work. 
A staff of experts will shortly cover 
European nations seeking outstand- 
ing recipes in homes, inns, and fa- 
mous restaurants. 


European Visitors 


Among the many scientists, teach- 
ers, and students who have come 
to this country to study American 
methods, is a group of 25 food ex- 
perts from eight Western European 
countries. They are currently visit- 
ing the United States to participate 
in an agricultural training course. 
Sponsored by the productivity and 
technical assistance program of the 
Mutual Security Agency in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the land grant col- 





Crisco's Recipe Round-Up 


It happens in the best of families! 
Due to a mixup in advertising plates, 
an ad was run in our March issue 
which wasn’t supposed to appear un- 
til May. Because of this mistake, 
we inadvertently presented a picture 
of Crisco’s new label two months 
before consumers were to see it. 

Some of you may have caught the 
change in labels, but there’s more 
to this than meets the eye. Instead 
of the usual two or three recipes on 
the outside of the label, in Crisco’s 
new “Recipe Round-Up,” there are 
recipes on the inside of the label 
as well. Procter and Gamble, mak- 
ers of Crisco, decided this would 
be a good way of getting the new 
recipes developed by their home 
economics department across to the 
public. What’s more, the label is 
bright with illustrations in color. 

Students will be able to gather a 
file of Crisco recipes quickly. New 
labels will be printed regularly, each 
with a different set of recipes. 
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leges, the 13 women and 12 men are 
studying American research and ex- 
perience in the field of food and nu- 
trition. Before leaving this coun- 
try in late June, the group plans to 
attend the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Kansas City, Missouri. 
Over-all objectives of the study 
are to assist European countries in 
improving the quantity and quality 
of food production, to develop edu- 
cational programs for agricultural 
extension workers and home econo- 
mists which will help European 
countries to improve the nutritional 
value of their food intake, and to 
contribute to the most efficient use 
of Europe’s available food supply. 


A.D.A. Booklets 


Teachers and vocational counsel- 
ors will be interested in two recent 
publications of the American Dietetic 
Association. For the junior high 
or senior high school student who 
is contemplating specialization in 
this field, the fact sheet, Chart Your 
Course Towards Dietetics, contains 
helpful information. The booklet, 
A Dietetic Internship, is designed 
for the college student who is con- 
sidering a year’s dietetic internship. 
Copies of these attractive publica- 
tions may be obtained by writing to 
the American Dietetic Association, 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


Food Flashes 


* Milk production is above that of 
1952 and more milk than usual is 
going into butter, cheese, and other 
dairy products, the U.S.D.A. reports 
a good reminder that June is Na- 
tional Dairy Month. 

*% Orange juice concentrate in cello- 
phane bags will soon be available to 
homemakers, according to Chemical 
Weekly. Already in use at a chain 
of soda fountains, the handy cello- 
phane pouches are also expected to 
be used for other fruit juices. 

* Frozen peas are the most popular 
of commercial frozen vegetables, ac- 
cording to the U.S.D.A. 
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June Is Party Month 
(Continued from page 35) 


student or adult help is offered for 
table setting and serving and in this 
way paid labor costs are reduced. 
Again the charge will vary depend- 
ing upon whether or not it is the 
policy to make a fixed mark-up on 
such parties. In Brookline we feel 
that the lunchroom cannot cater for 
any party without making a mark- 
up of at least ten per cent. There 
are exceptions to this, of course. A 
buffet luncheon for the faculty once 
a year is done at cost. Refreshments 
for small groups when the prepara- 
tion can be scheduled in the regular 
work day need not carry this mark- 
up, but parties requiring extra labor 
at overtime rates should make a 
profitable return to the lunchroom. 

A “Party Sheet” is made out for 
each special occasion as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

After the ordering of all food, the 
dietitian sends this sheet to the 
kitchen along with a work schedule 
for employees. As preparation is 
made the amounts of food used are 
recorded. After the party any usable 
food is credited and the hours of 
labor recorded and the total cost 
figured. , 

As many of the parties are annual 
events, suggestions for improvement 
are written on the back of the sheet 
to make next year’s occasion run 
more smoothly. These comments 
vary from “provide more pot hold- 
ers and salts and peppers” for the 
teachers’ picnic to “student helpers 
need more advance training for serv- 
ing,” or “remind committee to have 
aprons pressed in advance,” and 
“use two coffee urns next time.” 

Complete records such as these are 
filed and are invaluable in planning 
for the same or a similar occasion 
when it next occurs. Everyone will 
develop his own methods for smooth- 
ing out the party routine, but do try 
to enjoy your own parties. 





Food Attitudes of Young Women 


ECENTLY, a nation-wide study 

of the food use and food-buying 
habits of a representative group of 
3,486 young women between the ages 
of 20 and 35 was made by the Elmo 
Roper organization for the Cereal 
Institute. It was felt these young 
women are of key importance in de- 
ciding the future pattern of food 
habits because many are home- 
makers with families. 

The results indicate that, as a 
group, these young women are not 
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casual about shopping and meal 
planning. Most of them do their 
own shopping and go to the store 
themselves. They do enough plan- 
ning ahead to enable them to shop 
about twice weekly. The great ma- 
jority reported learning from ad- 
vertising. 

There is good acceptance of the 
idea that husbands and children 
should have three nutritious meals 
a day, and 58 per cent said they act- 
ually pay attention to including spe- 
cific food values. College graduates 
were found to have a greater appre- 





ciation of the importance of nutri- 
tion in preparing meals. However, 
only 48 per cent of the entire group 
felt their diets need the same atten- 
tion. Young women were found to 
skimp more at the noon meal than at 
breakfast, and only 3 per cent re- 
ported eating food from each of the 
basic seven food groups each day. 

Evidently there has been progress 
in making young homemakers aware 
of the importance of planning and 
preparing nutritious meals for their 
families, but their own eating hab- 
its need improving. 








FOOD PRESERVATION 
NOTES 








EVERY FUTURE HOME MAKER will 
appreciate knowing how to do 
Home Canning. It’s the most popu- 
lar form of food preservation. Over 
20 million families home-can, to eat 
better for less. 


GOOD TIME TO START your can- 
ning lessons is in September. Apples, 
pears, grapes, cucumbers, other late 
fruits and vegetables are plentiful 
then. In most places, tomatoes will 
be available from stores or home gar- 
dens at little or no cost. 





TOMATOES ARE IDEAL for home- 
canning instruction: one of the 
easiest and quickest foods to put up, 





by See Bute 


one group may take whole tomatoes, 
another tomato juice. For longer 
projects, try chili sauce and ketchup. 


TESTING THE SEAL 
is a vital step in 
Home Canning. 
Ball Dome Lids 
are “Home Canners’ First Choice’”’ 
because they’re easier to test. Dome 





| clicks down as jar cools; a glance or 


and very economical. To add interest, 


touch tells you it’s sealed. Dome 
Lids have firm red rubber seal, 
cream-white enamel lining for extra 


protection. 


SEND COUPON in Service Section 
for a supply of our new booklet, 
“Ball Home-Canning and Freezing 
Methods.”’ Simplified methods illus- 
trated—also timetables, basic reci- 
pes, yields. And feel free to write 
regarding any home-canning or 
freezing problem. 


BALL BROTHERS CO. 
Muncie, Indiana 





| VISIT SPACE 1255, Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri, 
during AHEA Annual Meeting June 23-26, 1953... Register for 


| new BALL Home-Canning literature to use in your next Fall’s classes. 
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HOUSEHOLD fire extinguisher 

was awarded the grand prize in 

the Eighth Annual Safety Award 
competition sponsored by Lewis & 
Conger, a large housewares store in 
New York City. The Pyrene fire ex- 
tinguisher combines the assets of 
handy size, easy push-button opera- 
tion, and effectiveness in putting out 
small fires. Designed in stainless 
steel and plastic, it is attractive and 
can be kept in a convenient location. 

The extinguisher may be used re- 
peatedly for it can be refilled by the 
owner without the necessity of send- 
ing it to the factory or service depot. 
It is made by the Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Co., Newark, New Jersey, 
and is on sale in housewares, hard- 
ware, and auto accessory stores. 

Travel Aids 

No need to carry luggage if you 
have a Portable Porter. This two- 
wheeled gadget straps on a suitcase 
like a skate for easy rolling. Also 
convenient for trips is a 2-pound 
traveling steam iron. A metal iron- 
ing board with short legs folds com- 
pactly for packing. All are available 
at luggage shops. 

For Floral Arrangements 

Flexible plastic foam that can be 
cut and shaped to fit any vase will 
hold cut flowers firmly in any desired 
position. Even delicate stemmed 
flowers, such as pansies, can be in- 
serted in the foam without bruising 
or bending. The sponge absorbs and 
holds water to keep the flowers fresh. 
The manufacturer also suggests that 
it can be shredded and placed in a 
flat to start seedlings. The foam will 
hold the needed moisture for a week 
or more. Made by Smithers, of 
Akron, Ohio. 


Fabric Decoration 

Place mats, napkins, doilies, and 
other small pieces may be hand deco- 
rated with the aid of a special kit. 
The kit contains stencil papers, 
brush, stencil knife, and _ textile 
paints. The unique feature of these 
textile paints is that they can be 
thinned with water and yet are per- 
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manent. The manufacturers claim 
that they will not come out with 
washing or dry-cleaning. Made by 
Artone Corporation, New York. 
Plans for Storage 

Construct your own storage wall 
combinations with the help of sim- 
ple-to-follow plans and building in- 
structions. There are eight different 
designs available. These include a 
ceiling-high storage wall which has 
space for television, books, and writ- 
ing equipment. Other plans are for 
wardrobes, shoulder-high storage 
walls, children’s playhouse, and small 
cabinets. The plans will be sent upon 
request and a 10 cent fee for each 
plan to cover mailing costs. Write 
to Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Safety Hint 

Paint, varnish, thinner, and paint 
removers in opened and poorly re- 
sealed cans are fire hazards and 
should be stored carefully. After 


use, clean the containers of inflam- 
mable materials, and seal as tightly 
as possible. 


One suggestion is to 





What’s Going On in the HOME 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


store the cans in a sturdy galvanized 
ten-gallon can with a tight-fitting 
lid. This will prevent most fires, and 
if one should start, it will be confined 
to an area where it can cause only 
minor damage. 


Product Briefs 


> Combination plastic container 
and brush makes a handy and simple 
dishwasher device. Detergent and 
warm water are placed in the plastic 
container. When the container is 
squeezed, aerated suds are squirted 
on to the brush to wash the dish. 


Hygienik Dishwasher Co., New 
York. 
> Nested measuring cups have 


measurement indications on the in- 
side for right- and _ left-handed 
women. The one-cup measure has a 
pouring spout. Made by Federal 
Tool Corporation, Chicago, Hlinois. 
> A special gadget for inserting 
spices into the center of roast is the 
new Flavor-Maker. Similar to a 
larding needle, it has a loading well 
and an injector barrel. It is manu- 
factured by Bard’s Products, Inc. 





Just one of the many combinations that can be built from plans designed by the 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association. 


See above for directions to procure plans. 
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Money Management for Brides 
(Continued from page 16) 


From time to time you may buy 
expensive, long-lasting equipment on 
the instalment plan. This can be a 
form of saving rather than a debt 
since you will own good property 
when you’ve paid in full. Just be 
sure to make all payments fit into 
your monthly spending plan before 
you sign on the dotted line. 

It is impossible to protect yourself 
against all the hazards of living, but 
certain basic protection is essential. 
A life insurance policy for your hus- 
band is the Number One protection 
for you. Health and accident policies 
which cover both of you are very im- 
portant. Fire and theft policies to 
cover loss of your possessions come 
high on the list, too. And, you should 
never drive a car without insurance 
against damage to others. The high 
cost of illness and calamities can up- 
set your best plans for years to come 
if you have failed to anticipate them. 

Since the cost of life insurance 
and annuities is based on age and 
goes up each year of your life, you 
will want to start a program of in- 
surance-savings as soon as possible. 
Once you have such a program, you’ll 
find a way to maintain it. If- you 
wait until you’re older, the increased 
costs of monthly living may make 
it difficult to establish a protection 
program. 


Flexible Expenses 


Fortunately there are many “flex- 
ible” expenses to offset all the “fixed” 
ones. You can control the amount 
you spend on food through skill in 
shopping and planning. The cost of 
clothing, furnishings, and entertain- 
ing can be regulated with imagina- 
tion and personal effort. The cost 
of recreation can vary with income. 

Some of you may think that recrea- 
tion does not belong in a spending 
plan, but many a young couple has 
found that it serves as a safety 
valve. It is hard work to keep an 
eagle eye on all expenses, and you’re 
bound to go without many things 
you would like to have. Without 
some time off for fun and refresh- 
ment of spirit, you are apt to be- 
come discouraged. So plan for re- 
creation as part of your regular 
spending and you won’t suddenly up- 
set weeks of work by “a big blow 
off.” 

From the start, put something 
into a savings account each month. 
This can be not only your emergency 
fund but the fund which eventually 
pays for your big future “wishes.” 

When you have deducted all “‘fixed’’ 
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expenses, past debts, and planned 
savings from your spendable income 
(income less taxes and social se- 
curity) you know the amount you 
can use for monthly expenses such 
as food, carfare, laundry, upkeep on 
your car, household supplies, utili- 
ties, clothing, accessories, entertain- 
ing, recreation, contributions, ete. 

As you puzzle out your spending 
plan you may have moments of 
thinking it can’t be done, that neces- 
sary expenses simply can’t be 
squeezed into the limits of income. 
Yet they can. Many have succeeded 
in tailoring spending plans to their 
own needs and have found genuine 
exhilaration in using wits and skills 
to stretch each dollar. When you 
work for your “wishes” each has a 
special and lasting value. 

To help yourself over tight spots, 
be sure to include this magic for- 
mula in your plan. Give yourself a 
personal allowance. Don’t try to put 
all the little personal things into your 
spending plan. Simply cover them 
with an allowance. Every human 
being has desires which seem silly 
to others but which aid in keeping 
emotions in balance. An inexpen- 
sive hat—which you don’t need at all 
—a record, a book, or a piece of 
needlework may revive your lagging 
spirits on a rainy day. Your hus- 
band will spend for little things 
which you consider quite useless. If 
you each have an allowance you 
won’t have to justify your little ex- 
penditures to each other. This gives 
an important sense of freedom and 
the independence of not being tied 
down by a spending plan. 

Until you have kept house for a 
few months you won’t know exactly 
which items to include in your plan, 
but you can keep building the frame- 
work. As your plan takes shape, 
you will be challenged to still greater 
efforts. Facts and figures will change 
and you will find yourself ad- 
justing them to your plans. Your 
chances of having all the money you 
could use are slim. But the possi- 
bilities for making a small amount 
of money cover most of your wishes 
are great if the two of you develop 
your own spending plan and have the 
courage to keep directing it. 





Editor’s Note: This money man- 
agement series started in the Jan- 
uary 1953 issue with the article, 
Teaching Dollar-Sense in High 
Schools, by Rex Todd Withers. The 
others have been: Jf You Need to 
Borrow, Teaching Insurance Can Be 
as Easy as ABC, Wise Spending, 
and Consumer Credit in an Expand- 
ing Economy. 


proved projects 


on electrical 





Students’ illustrated project 
sheets for class and home study 
are in “Yes-No” or “True-False” 
form. Teacher’s Lesson Plan Book 
contains answers and explanations. 

This 4-part project has been 
enthusiastically received by home 


economics teachers. Here’s an effec- 
tive, easy way to teach basic elec- 
trical requirements for proper home 
planning, home management and 
interior decoration .. . alive, au- 
thoritative material that holds stu- 
dent interest. 

Also available, at cost, new 
“Videograph” Demonstration Chart 
with stick-on cards and complete 
lecture material. 

For your FREE Lesson Plan 
Book and complete information 
about the demonstration chart, use 
coupon on page 25. 


or write to: 


NATIONAL Aocauate Wrainc BUREAU 


EA t4th STREET, NEW YORK 
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farm women in the United 

States sew at home according 
to the rural housing report of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Many town and city women also sew 
for themselves and their families as 
indicated by sales of yard goods and 
sewing supplies. 

Just as a well-arranged kitchen 
makes for efficient cooking, a con- 
venient sewing center can speed and 
ease making and mending of cloth- 
ing. Sewing is often the most dis- 
organized home job because supplies 
and equipment are kept all over the 
house. The U.S.D.A. suggests a U- 
shaped sewing center. The sewing 
machine is placed in the center of 
the U with a flat top desk on the 
right to be used for cutting and 
storing supplies. A full-sized iron- 
ing board or a padded table with 
sleeve board is on the left. An arm- 
less swivel office chair on rolling 
casters is just perfect for the seam- 
stress who sits in the center of the U. 

Household equipment and home 
electrification specialists remind 
home sewers that the right kind of 
lighting is important for convenience 
and efficiency. It is recommended 
that there be good general illumina- 
tion and also a close lamp that di- 
rects bright light on the sewing be- 
ing done. This direct light should 
always come below eye level. 


Mi: than three fourths of the 


"Cut 'n' Sew" Fashions 

Mothers who sew their young 
daughter’s dresses will be interested 
in a new sewing development that 
eliminates the paper pattern. The 
pattern for the dress comes printed 
right on the fabric. Called “Cut ’n’ 
Sew” fashions, they were developed 
by children’s wear-designer, Mae 
Montagna. At present they are avail- 
able in four styles, sizes one to six. 


Army Know-How 
Joint research by the U.S.D.A. 
and the Army Quartermaster Corps 
to provide the Army with a better 
way to pvotect its stock of stored 
woolens from insect damage can be 
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What’s Going On in TEXTILES 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


put to use by the homemaker. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, DDT, applied 
by an impregnation process devel- 
oped by the Quartermaster Corps, 
will protect stored woolens from pest 
damage for as long as five years. 
Homemakers can provide similar 
protection for stored woolens by 
spraying with a five per cent DDT 
oil solution. Wool clothing, rugs, 
and draperies which are being used 
require seasonal treatment with the 
DDT solution and retreatment after 
being dry-cleaned or washed. 
Mending Magic 
* Hot-iron tapes, easily applied with 
a hot iron, have numerous uses. 
Used in contrasting colors, tapes can 
be used for appliques, fancy patches, 
and lengthening skirts and sleeves. 
Matching color tapes reinforce seams 
and zipper edges. 
* Cream-type fabric mender (in a 
tube) needs an accompanying patch 
to camouflage cigarette burns, tears, 
and moth holes. It is also good to 
use when covering cloth belts. <A 
thin film of the mender is spread on 
the patch which is then ironed onto 
the garment. One type will with- 
stand dry cleaning as well as launder- 
ing. Another is made especially for 
mending nylon, fur, leather, and 
suede without heat application. 
* Plastic mender, sold in a bottle, 
is used for mending soft vinyl plas- 
tic articles such as raincoats, shower 
curtains, rain boots, aprons, draper- 
ies, and upholstery. It sticks tight 
with finger pressure. 


Textile Testing 


In a newly completed textiles test- 
ing room at the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, question of quality and 
wear of fibers and fabrics will be 
studied. Since the strength, weight, 
and other characteristics of various 
fibers are affected by the moisture 
in the air and by temperature, the 
new room is set up to maintain a 
constant temperature within two de- 
grees of 70 degrees and a relative 





At Cornell's new textile testing room, 
Joanne Foreman and assistant professor 
Vivian White measure thickness of yarn. 


humidity of 65 per cent. Equipped 
with a variety of testing equipment, 
the room is tightly sealed, and may 
be entered only through a single 
heavy door of the type used in cold- 
storage rooms. 

This textile-testing room will be 
used by the department of textiles 
and clothing and the department of 
economics of the household and 
household management. 


Dressmaking Contest 


Seventy thousand dollars worth of 
prizes will be awarded junior seam- 
stresses in this country and Canada 
in Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany’s Junior Dressmaking Contest 
which opened May 18 and closes Sep- 
tember 12. 

Girls from 12 to 17 who are tak- 
ing the teen-age sewing course at 
any of Singer’s 14,000 sewing cen- 
ters are eligible for the contest. 
Judging will be based on coordina- 
tion of design and fabric, construc- 
tion and workmanship, and finishing 
and fitting. Tailored suits and coats 
are the only garments not eligible. 

Prizes, which include 28 new slant- 
needle Singer sewing machines, will 
be awarded on three judging levels 
—local, regional, and national. En- 
try blanks and contest rules are avail- 
able at all Singer Sewing Centers. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


Wi. have all learned how important it 
is to draw the two threads under the 
presser foot and towards the back when 
Starting machine stitching. But if you 
start your machine stitching backwards, 
de you remember to reverse this process? 
If not, the threads become tangled or 
caught in the stitching. 


%, 
—~ 


We enjoy our wool slipcovers for 
sleeve boards and tailor’s hams. They 
are made of wool jersey which 
stretches to a smooth surface. They 
make it easy to press a wool suit or 
dress without leaving glossy marks 
on the right side. 


“e 


> 


Bases and cabinets of discarded treadle 
sewing machines are popular for vari- 
ous uses. We like one that was made 
into a vanity table. Hinges of the cover 
were moved from side to back edge. 
The inside of the cover was fitted with 
» mirror. The section below, where the 
machine head had rested, was given a 
base of plywood, and a divided plastic 


vanity tray placed on it. The pull 
drawers are just right for comb and 
brush, jars of -osmetics, and paper 
tissues. 

% 


If you are making your own pat- 
tern for a curve or point, as at the 
edge of a collar or lapel, do you have 
trouble making the right and left 
sides identical edge lines? Try this: 
pin the two layers of fabric to- 
gether and stab-pin through both 
layers, outlining the curve or point 
desired. Now carefully draw the two 
layers apart so that the pins are 
still in each layer of fabric. Mark 
with a fine dot where the pin pierces 
each layer of fabric. 


2, 
bd 


What would you have answered? A 
customer asked how long it would take 
her teen-age daughter to learn every- 
thing from dressmaking to_ tailoring 
and designing. Maybe we were not very 
cooperative when we said that we had 
been learning to sew for the past fifty 
still learning. Don’t 


know everything yet! 


years and were 
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Adventures in Decorating 
(Continued from page 22) 


from running down the brush, onto 
the arm, and off the elbow. It’s 
amazing what a little instruction can 
do for technique. 

The painting completed, we were 


move the furniture in. Since the 
furniture in the room was Early 
American, we decided that with a 
little re-doing, it would be usable. 
The style was right for the “cozy” 
effect we wished to achieve. Im- 
provements involved re-tying the 
springs, re-upholstering, removing 
old varnish, and refinishing wood. 

We had chosen a bright 





scenic | 


print called “Americana” for the | 
curtains because it had shades of | 
maroon and green which matched | 


the walls. The two open armchairs 
were done in this same pattern to 
give a feeling of unity to the room. 
The larger bed-davenport featured a 
two-tone effect of maroon with 
touches of the printed fabric for con- 
trast. 

The group whose plan had been 
chosen were allowed to set up the 
furniture and to be the first to view 
the completed face-lifting. What a 
thrill it was to see the culmination 
of those weeks of work. 

After the class had inspected the 
finished product, the moment of the 
final test arrived. The teachers of 
the school were coming, en masse 
it seemed, to see what we had done. 

We waited nervously as the first 
few entered the door. They glanced 
about and then uttered delighted 
comments about the improvements. 
From that moment our satisfaction 
was complete. 

With this scene, the project was 
finished. But, after all, it was 
only the groundwork for a more 
important project which lay in the 
future when each of us would some- 


day begin her very own “Modern 
Home.” 
Our Expenditures 
Paint $30.00 
Varnish Remover 2.00 
Fabrics 77.59 
Miscellaneous 5.00 


$114.59 


Total 
Professional Estimate 

Painting $75.00 
Davenport 50.00 
Bed-Davenport 50.00 
Open Armchair 30.00 
Second Armchair 30.00 
Labor for Refinishing 48.00 


Total $283 90 


Total Savings: $168.41 
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ORIGINAL ® 


Fryryte 
automatic eectric DEEP FRYER 


It’s a revelation! That’s*my opinion, 
and you know I don’t ‘impress’ 
easily! And when you let me show 
you the latest model Dulane 
FRYRYTES with the brand new, 
grand new DRAIN-LOK and 
COLOR-RANGE DIAL—you will 
understand my enthusiasm. When 
you see the DRAIN-LOK empty the 
unit in 84 seconds . . . when you 
see the COLOR-RANGE DIAL 
“tune-in” for stewing, roasting, etc. 
in colored lights—you'll share my 
enthusiasm. Do drop in and let me 
show you why the Original Fryryte 
is still leading the field. 

—Leone Rutledge Carroll 


SPECIAL 40% DISCOUNT 


Teachers of Home Economics Classes are accorded 


.@ special discount of 40% to encourage them to 


become fully familiar with all the benefits of 
the Dulane FRYRYTE. 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 24 


RIVER GROVE, ILL. 
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Teen-Age Diets 
(Continued from page 31) 


fountain. Parents, understandably, 
may give more time and attention 
to the eating habits of younger chil- 
dren in the family. Lacking proper 
guidance, too many boys and girls 
are not eating the right foods, nor 
enough of them. 

In the Pennsylvania study, Dr. 
Mack and a team of medical and 
nutritional experts studied the eat- 
ing patterns of the _ teen-agers. 
These young péople represented a 
cross-section of society and there 
were equal numbers of boys and 
girls. All food eaten for a week, in- 
side and outside of the home, was 
recorded. This food intake was then 
compared with the Recommended 
Allowances of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council. In addition, each young- 
ster was given a detailed physical 
examination which included medi- 
cal, dental, chemical, and functional 
tests. These tests, even more than 
the diet studies, revealed the inade- 
quacies of teen-age nutrition. 


Study of Teen-Age Diets 


The accompanying chart summar- 


HIGHLIGHT YOUR 


HOMEMAKING COURSES 
si | a 


Viet = 


“24 WAYS 
TO SET 
A PARTY 

TABLE” 


An attractive, illustrated booklet that will 
give your students many delightful ideas 
for parties of all types—teas, buffets, 
birthdays. Linens, decorative accessories, 
glassware, flatware and dinnerware are 
discussed and hints given on their selec- 
tion and use. 

Compiled by Vernon Kilns, manufacturers 
of famous Vernon Dinnerware, this color- 
ful booklet is available at cost, 10¢ a 
copy, to teachers, students and school 
libraries. 


Mail Coupon in Coupon Section 
For Your Copies Today! 


Lm 


“bets7eo7? KILNS 


2310 €. $2ND ST 
LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF 
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izes the findings of the diet studies. 


Less than 30 per cent of the 
teen-agers were meeting require- 
ments for total calories, and un- 


derweight—not overweight—was the 
more serious problem. Protein was 
deficient in the diets of both boys 
and girls, but the boys did _ bet- 
ter in both quantity and qual- 
ity of protein. For the minerals 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron, again 
more of the boys were meeting 
recommendations. But a large per- 
centage of both sexes failed to get 
sufficient amounts. 

High quality vitamin A (based on 
the Munsell Recommendations) was 
low in the diets of both boys and 
girls, as were amounts of thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, and vitamin C. 
Only for niacin and vitamin C, did 
the girls’ record surpass that of the 
boys. Shortage of fats in teen-age 
diets was also indicated by the study. 
Although no recommended levels 
have yet been established for fat 
intake, a favorable relation was 
found between certain physical con- 
ditions—growth, stamina, clarity of 
skin—and diets relatively high in 
fat. 

Poorest eating habits were found 
among boys and girls in the 13 to 
15 age group. These are considered 
critical years. It is a period of 
rapid growth, and eating patterns 
for future years are being estab- 
lished. 


Physical Status of Teen-Agers 


How were these nutritional de- 
ficiencies reflected in the health and 
stamina of the teen-agers? As could 
be expected, many poor growth 
records were found, with the girls 
showing more growth failure than 
the boys. Large numbers of both 
groups showed stunted growth, re- 
tarded skeletal maturity, and poor 
mineralization of bone. About 18 
per cent of the girls and 19 per cent 
of the boys were underweight for 
their body size when age, sex, and 
body build were considered. It is 
interesting to note that the over- 
weight youngsters, about 8 per cent 
each for boys and girls, were very 
often the ones that showed growth 
failure. 

Poor teeth were common among 
the teen-agers. Only seven of the 
girls and twelve of the boys had 
perfect teeth. Eye difficulties of var- 
ious sorts related to diet deficiencies 
were found in more than 75 per 
cent of all the boys and girls. Diet- 
related disturbances of the skin 
and mucous membrane were found to 
a high degree. In addition, there 
was a high percentage of major and 





minor nervous habits, poor resistance 
to fatigue, and nutritional anemia. 
For the girls, especially, anemia was 
an acute problem. More than 66 per 
cent of the girls had sub-optimum 
levels of hemoglobin, and approxi- 
mately 90 per cent were sub-opti- 
mum, at least to a minor degree, 
in red cell count. Not a very good 
record, is it? 


Recommendations 


To improve teen-age eating habits, 
Dr. Mack and her associates recom- 
mend a new food pattern for teen- 
agers with enough good food to meet 
demands of rapid growth and ac- 
tivity, and to supply essential nu- 
trients. This does not necessarily 
mean the addition of expensive foods 
to the diet, but a realization of the 
importance of proper selection and 
preparation of the great variety of 
foods available. Parents need to set 
a better example for the youngsters 
and see that nutritious food is avail- 
able at the family dinner table. 

But since teen-agers are so inde- 
pendent, the greatest improvement 
will come from better nutrition edu- 
cation. Boys and girls must be mo- 
tivated to eat better food, and suf- 
ficient amounts of it. This task is 
a challenge to the home economics 
teacher. 

In an interview, Dr. Mack urged 
a new approach to teaching nutri- 
tion to teen-agers with less empha- 
sis on the future and more emphasis 
on present needs. If nutrition edu- 
cation stresses immediate values— 
improved school work, better health, 
complexion, and stamina—teen-agers 
will benefit now, and in addition will 
do a better job of planning meals for 
their families in the future. 

The information presented in this 
thought-provoking study should stim- 
ulate new interest in the important 
problem of teen-age nutrition. With 
our abundant food supply and pres- 
ent knowledge in the field on nu- 
trition, there is little excuse for 
such conditions. We must develop 
more effective means of getting the 
nutrition story across to boys and 
girls in terms that will be meaning- 
ful to them. 


Reference 


Teachers will find useful information in the 
pamphlet, Let's Talk About the Teens, which gives 
a detailed review of the Pennsylvania study. It 
was prepared under a grant-in-aid from the Good 
Luck Division of Lever Brothers Company which 
organization also provided a fund to assist in the 
statistical analysis of the data of this study. Also 
available is the pamphlet, Food for Thought. 
Written especially for boys and girls, it presents 
highlights of the study and its significance to teen- 
agers. To obtain copies of these pamphlets, write 
to the Good Luck Division, Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, 390 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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T. V. at lowa State 
(Continued from page 10) 


responsibility for their own appear- 
ance. Miss Skyberg is helping her 
students determine the shape of 
their faces in this part of their home 
economics work. She continues show- 
ing them the hair style which would 
be most becoming to them.” 


Narrator describes more activities 
in education. Then another live fea- 
ture presents the work of the house- 
hold equipment section: 

“A series of rooms furnished with 
a strange variety of equipment 
might pose a question to our off- 
campus visitor. The equipment is 
part of that used by majors in the 
department of household equipment. 
Work in the department includes 
demonstration work and testing of 
various pieces of equipment. This 
afternoon Barbara Reddington, a 
sophomore from Kansas City, will 
demonstrate how she uses test equip- 
ment.” 

Barbara demonstrates the proper 
use of a waffle iron and its care. She 
also discusses their club and depart- 
mental activities. 

The child development department 
is presented next on film with de- 
scription by the narrator: ; 

“Let’s take a walk over to 
the child-development headquarters. 
Here we are just in time for play. 
You can see a lot of energy per 
square inch, and that energy is given 
plenty of opportunity to work itself 
out. Notice that the jungle gym is 
a favorite with young climbers, and 
the sand box stimulates imagination. 
Our uninhibited charges afford a 
wonderful opportunity for home eco- 
nomics students to observe behavior 
patterns. 

“‘Rain, rain go away’ is not a 
familiar cry around the nursery 
school. That’s because there are so 
many interesting things to do inside. 
There’s story-book time, finger 
painting, and block building. 

“And as you might guess, all the 
while there’s an appetite brewing. 
In the kitchen, lunch is being fixed. 
All the food served is prepared so 
that it is easily eaten by the chil- 
dren. Records of eating habits are 
kept and food portions are measured 
out accordingly.” 

Narrator continues as scene moves 
to the home management house: 

“Now we say good-by to the pre- 
school children and take a look at 
family-living on campus. Family 
living can be a pleasure. That is the 
contention of every home economics 
student who has a chance to live in 
the new home management houses. 


JUNE, 1953 


Our student guest will be thrilled at | 
the prospect of taking this course 
where seven home economics stu- 
dents live as a family unit. As she 
tours through the different ‘“home” 
units, she imagines the fun of learn- 
ing homemaking techniques in these 
completely new homes. Students find 
the six weeks of meal preparation, 
housekeeping, baby care, food budg- 
eting, and buying become the most 
exciting and helpful part of their 
college career. 

“This ends our tour for the off- 
campus visitors. The student clubs 
have had fun in presenting this pre- 
view to our potential visitors and 
we hope to see our high school se- 
niors here next fall. Good-by.” 


Inter-School Projects 
(Continued from page 14) 

so as to include at least one year of 

this work in their programs. This 

will mean more correlation with 


| 






| TEACHING AIDS 
FOR NON-FAT DRY MILK! 


Easy interesting work projects on 
the thrifty new way to better health 








other departments in the school next 
year, for we will not be able to con- 
fine these activities to the Home- 
making Three classes. 

It seems to us that this type of 
education is what girls have been 
seeking. Rather than having a pro- 
gram of _ isolated subjects, they 
can now find a field rich in busi- 
ness training, nursing psychology, 
dietetics, and many more. When 
they choose the work in which they 
are particularly interested, they have 
the backing of the principal, the 
guidance teacher, the homemaking 
teacher, and the expert in whatever 
field they have selected. 

It is impossible to list all the re- 
sults coming from this type of pro- 
gram, but to date, we can say these | 
are some of the important ones: 

1. Closer harmony within the | 
school. 

2. Development of the personali- 
ties of the girls participating in the | 
various activities. 

3. Improved standards of health, 
nutrition, and personal cleanliness 
throughout the school. 

4. Satisfaction in the success of 
many worth-while experiences. 

5. Increased interest and enroll- 
ment in the homemaking department. 

6. Realization that homemaking 
projects can be very stimulating and 
satisfying. 

We might add that this plan has 
the complete approval of the home- 
making department, who sponsors 
and acts as a clearing house for the 
inter-school projects, as well as the 
enthusiastic support of the students, 
and those who receive the direct 
benefits of these activities. 


and nutrition with 
SANALAC 


» Fuil 3.5 OUNCES* 

Sanalac is real 
milk, Wisconsin's 
finest, delivered 
in non-fat form. 
Richer . . . every 
quart contains 
10°% more pro- 
teins, calcium, 
vitamins B, and 
B. than standard 
quality fresh 
whole milk! It's 
the one dry milk 
with the fresh 
from the farm 
flavor. 
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in Coupon Section 
A\Ye, GET ALL THIS! 


@ 5 page lesson plan for you 

covers three class periods. Gives the com- 
plete story with charts on non fat dry milk 
Lesson plan recipes for each student 
Makes projects easier for you 

Recipe book for each student 

shows how to enrich menus by using non fat 
dry milk solids 

Low cost diet plan for you 

6 pages of nutritional aids 

"'10c off'' coupon for each student 

to be used in store purchases 

Qt. Pkg. Sanalac for each student 

to be taken home for family use 


NON-FAT DRY MILK 


Granulated to Dissolve 
in3 seconds 


SANNA DAIRIES, INC. MADISON 1, WIS. 
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ATTENTION: 
TEACHERS! 


Be SURE your name and address 
is on our 1953-1954 


MAILING LIST! 


Our New Catalogue Contains a 
Wealth of ‘Teaching Aids’! 

A Challenging List of Illustrative 

Material To Make Teaching Easy! 


FOOD STUDY AIDS: 
MASTER RECIPES to simplify 


laboratory work 

A NUTRITION QUIZ for a 
challenging exam 

VITAMIN BINGO to make 
learning fun 

A MARKET BASKET of 75 


colored foods 


SEWING AIDS: 


A SEWING KIT of 14 items in 
a REAL bargain 

4 SAMPLE BOOK of 100 
sewing processes 

A PATTERN STUDY KIT to 
simplify pattern teaching 

A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 


common fabrics 


RELATED ART AIDS: 
COLOR ANALYSIS SET of 50 


different colors 
COLLAR AND NECKLINE SET 
for becoming lines 
4 COLOR HARMONY SET to 
make color study easy 
BULLETIN BOARD EXHIBIT 
IDEAS for good publicity 
A HOUSE DECORATION 
FOLIO in SEVEN parts 
4 FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
KIT for a demonstration 
100 FAMOUS PAINTINGS in 
full color at a bargain 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS for ‘‘glemour'' 
in the kitchen. 
PLAYS AND FASHION SHOWS for every 
"Home Ec'' occasion. 
BANQUETS, plans AND decorations for 
EVERY occasion. 
HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS for 
Future Homemakers. 


NOTICE!!! WHY NOT place your order 
DURING THE SUMMER, asking for EARLY 
September delivery, for PROMPT SERV- 
ICE. You will not be billed UNTIL SEP- 
TEMBER. SEND FOR CATALOGUE! 


GILLUM BOOK CO. 


400-408 Woodland Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


| skeptical. 
| think that a man wouldn’t know as 


| quantity cookery. 
| enthusiastic from the start. 








Men Teach Homemaking, Too 
(Continued from page 13) 
The girls, especially, were rather 
They were inclined to 


much about foods as a woman, or 
how to get along in a kitchen. But 


| they soon changed their minds. They 
| were impressed by Fred’s abilities 


in management, planning, and large- 
The boys were 


And what about Fred’s reactions? 
Most important, he says, “I enjoy 
teaching.” His greatest interest is 


| in family relations. He enjoys teach- 


ing home furnishings and planning, 


| as well as other areas of homemak- 
| ing, but admits that foods will al- 


ways be a prime favorite. Another 
basic interest is club work. Fred 
spends a great deal of time working 
with student groups in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

Since Fred has joined the home- 
making staff at Castlemont, the de- 
partment has moved into fine new 
quarters in a new wing. They now 
have two all-purpose rooms, a semi- 
specialized foods room, and a semi- 
specialized clothing room. 

Fred teaches in one of the all- 
purpose rooms. He is finding that it 
presents a challenge in management, 
but that its flexibility is a great ad- 
vantage in teaching a varied pro- 
gram. 

The members of the homemaking 
department at Castlemont High 
School are developing a broad, in- 
tegrated homemaking curriculum. 
Fred has made a fine contribution 
in helping to “sell” the new program 
to students and faculty members. 
For example, he remarked recently 
that his students in one class were 
really looking forward to the re- 
quired unit in home nursing. 

What are the basic beliefs of a 
man teaching homemaking? First 
and foremost, he believes that home- 
making is for all boys and all girls. 
The homemaking department should 
work with all other departments and 
give much help to the school in de- 
veloping a strong program in home 
and family living. Homemaking 
should help all students to work to- 
gether as a family. For example, 
food units should be developed on a 
family meal basis. 3oys and girls 
should be assisted in developing their 
own abilities and interests. And 
last, but not least, Fred Stokes be- 
lieves, along with many other home- 
making teachers, that homemaking 
is the most important job in the life 
of everybody, including boys and 
girls. 

Fred says that he has profited in 


many ways from his home economics 
training. He feels that the under- 
standing he has gained of his wife 
and children (there are two sons 
now) has been the most outstand- 
ing contribution of his home eco- 
nomics training in college. It has 
also helped him to see and under- 
stand the many little ways he can 
actually help around home. 

Men teaching in the field of home- 
making are still few in number. They 
are pioneers. Not every man needs 
to have the same qualifications that 
Fred has to be successful. But cer- 
tainly it does no harm to have a 
background that includes maturity, 
a wife, children, experience in the 
Armed Forces, and, yes, even a year- 
book sketch such as this: Sigma 
Tau Gamma; Newman Club; Stu- 
dent Council, President (4); Home 
“conomics Club, Vice-President (3) ; 
Winter Sports Club; Football, Men’s 
Varsity I Club; Dempsey Award Out- 
standing Athlete (4). 





Meeting Students’ Needs 
(Continued from page 15) 


A home economics teacher may 
wish to brief herself on the changes 
in behavior which occur as an un- 
met need is alleviated. The intensity 
and frequency of frustration will 
abate. As needs are met, a student 
becomes more secure and requires 
less attention. A teacher must be 
sensitive to these changes and act 
accordingly. However, it must be 
emphasized again that working with 
individuals with unmet needs _ re- 
quires patience and long range plan- 
ning. The teacher should not become 
discouraged. 

It is important, too, that a home 
economics teacher have a concern 
about her own emotional needs. To 
the extent that she is secure, happy, 
and stable herself will she be able 
to give help to others. Nor should 
her interest in emotional needs be 
confined to herself and to her stu- 
dents. Her human relations with 
others will become more satisfying 
as she is interested in the emotional 
needs of the people around her. 


Suggested Readings 
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Raths, Louis E., An Application 
of the Needs Theory, Modern Edu- 
cation Service, Box 26, Bronxville, 
New York, 1950. 

Raths, Louis E., ‘Emotional Needs 
and Teacher Training,” The Journal 
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